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MODERN AMERICAN DRAMA 


ARTHUR HOBSON QUINN 
University of Pennsylvania 


I. THE AMERICAN SPIRIT IN DRAMA AND THE 
DRAMA OF REVOLT 


Modern plays, mentioned in this article, are available as follows: 

William Vaughn Moody. The Great Divide, The Faith Healer, The Fire Bringer, 

and The Masque of Judgment can be found conveniently in Poems and 
Plays, 2 v. (1912) 

George Cabot Lodge. Herakles and Cain are to be found most conveniently 
in the Poems and Dramas, 2 v. (1911) 

Percy MacKaye. Fenris the Wolf (1905), The Scarecrow (1908), Anti- 
Matrimony (1910) 

Josephine Preston Peabody. The Piper (1910), The Wolf of Gubbio (1913), 
Portrait of Mrs. W. (1922) 

Charles Kenyon. Kindling (1912) 

Mary Austin. The Arrow Maker (1911) 

Alice Brown. Children of Earth (1915) 

Augustus Thomas. As a Man Thinks (1911) 

In general, students may find the following collections useful. 

They are arranged in the order of publication. 

Representative American Plays. Edited by Arthur Hobson Quinn (1917). 
Contains twenty-five plays, including Gillette’s Secret Service, Madame 
Butterfly by Belasco and Long, Fitch’s Her Great Match, Mitchell’s 
The New York Idea, Thomas’ The Witching Hour, Moody’s The Faith 
Healer, Percy MacKaye’s The Scarecrow, Sheldon’s The Boss, Miss 
Crothers’ He and She 
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Representative Plays by American Dramatists. Edited by Montrose J. Moses. 
Vol. III (1921) contains Thomas’ Jn Mizzoura, Fitch’s The Moth and the 
Flame, Mitchell’s New York Idea, Walter’s The Easiest Way, and 
Belasco’s The Return of Peter Grimm. 

Representative One-Act Plays by American Authors. Edited by Margaret G. 
Mayorga (1919). Contains twenty-four one-act plays. 


Modern American Plays. Edited by George Pierce Baker (1920). Contains 
Thomas’ As A Man Thinks, Belasco’s Return of Peter Grimm, Edward 
Sheldon’s Romance, Anspacher’s The Unchastened Woman, and Massey’s 
Plots and Playwrights. 


Longer Plays by Modern Authors (American). Edited by Helen L. Cohen 
(1922). Contains Fitch’s Beau Brummel, Thomas’ Copperhead, Kauf- 
man and Connelly’s Dulcy, and Tarkington’s Intimate Strangers. 

Contemporary American Plays. Edited by Arthur Hobson Quinn (1923). 
Contains Williams’ Why Marry?, O’Neill’s The Emperor Jones, Miss 
Crothers’ Nice People, Emery’s The Hero, and Kaufman and Connelly’s 
To the Ladies! 


Perhaps there is no form taken by our modern American liter- 
ature whose standards are more confused than are those of the 
drama. This confusion is due partly to the difficulty which existed 
until quite recently in obtaining printed plays, and partly to the 
curious ideas which still persist in many minds concerning the 
nature of American drama. Now it would seem obvious to anyone 
who approaches the study of our native playwrights with an open 
mind, that American drama consists of plays written by Americans. 
But this is far from the idea which seems to animate most of its 
critics. They are perfectly willing to admit that British drama 
is drama written by British authors, or French drama is drama 
written by Frenchmen. But when an American writes plays, they 
consider it necessary that his work should be different in some way 
from that written by any other dramatist. They confuse origin- 
ality with mere difference of material or of method. 

In a recent article in The Bookman, for example, Mr. Walter 
Prichard Eaton, in reviewing my collection of Contemporary 
American Plays, after praising Mr. Jesse Lynch Williams’ brilliant 
social comedy, Why Marry?, dismisses it with the remark that it 
is derivative from Wilde and Shaw. The word “derivative”’ 
by the way, is the new favorite in magazine and newspaper criticism 
It has taken the place of 


of the semiprofound type. “obvious” 
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as the last word in fine discrimination, and it reflects incidentally 
—and accidentally(?)—the broad acquaintance with other litera- 
tures presumably possessed by the critic. Of course, Mr. Williams’ 
work is not derived from Shaw or Wilde. It is written about Ameri- 
cans who are not either English or Irish; it states a problem, 
which in the form treated in Why Marry? is distinctly American, 
and it solves it in a manner impossible in any place but America. 
The characters talk like educated Americans and there is the 
interrelation of professional and business life which is peculiarly 
American. Yet apparently because it was written in the English 
language after Wilde and Shaw wrote, Mr. Eaton says it is “‘deriva- 
tive”’! 

Before any study of American drama can be helpful, we must 
understand that the essential quality of any art is freedom. The 
playwright in America must be free to base his play upon a study 
of the great universal passions, love, hate, jealousy, fear, and doubt, 
or upon the universal sentiments of pity, terror, and sympathy. 
These are not the exclusive possessions of British or Continental 
dramatists, and the American playwright must not be driven into 
the peculiar, the odd, or the trivial because he has to do things 
differently from any of his distinguished predecessors across the 
water. 

He must be free to place his drama anywhere, at home or abroad, 
and in any age or time if it suits him. In Adrea Mr. John Luther 
Long invented a country and a race. He laid his play in the fifth 
century A.D., and he placed it in an island in the Mediterranean 
Sea which might have existed at the breakdown of the Roman 
Empire. He created, too, a situation which for sheer intensity 
of dramatic interest is unsurpassed in any drama written in English 
since Boker’s Francesca da Rimini was produced in 1855. Indeed 
it is hard to imagine a more truly tragic situation, and one based 
more solidly on human nature. Adrea, who has been deprived 
of the throne on account of her blindness, loves Kaeso, a warrior, 
who also loves her in his own selfish way. He is ambitious, how- 
ever, and agrees to marry Julia, her sister and successor, who hates 
Adrea with the jealousy of the woman who possesses the lover 


for the woman who possesses the love. Julia conceives a diabolical 
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scheme. There is a jester who can imitate the voice of Kaeso 
to perfection. He is married to Adrea, who thinks she is wedding 
Kaeso. Then on the morning after her wedding night she comes 
down the great steps of the palace with the fool, glorying in her 
new-found joy. A blast of lightning stuns him and gives her, 
through the shock, her sight once more. As light gradually comes 
to her she turns to her companion, and then as the princess gropes 
with her fingers along the prostrate body of the fool, and she begins 
to realize her fate, the situation clutches at the sympathy of the 
auditor with unescapable power. What matters where such trag- 
edy is laid? It looses the great passions, both lofty and evil, 
and it sweeps us along with it, in universal response, as no mere 
photographic reproduction of medium American life can do. 

Adrea has unfortunately not been published and so the poignant 
tragedy of the blind princess cannot be studied as it deserves. 
3ut the American playwright is happily realizing that his work 
belongs to the literature of his country and practically all the signifi- 
cant plays are being published, either singly or in collections. We 
are thus being furnished with a body of material that enables us 
to study our native drama, not in isolated specimens, but as a com- 
posite whole, with a definite purpose and progression. It is only 
when it is so studied, by one who has acquainted himself with its 
history, that it takes on a real meaning. And that meaning 
it can never be put too strongly—is American to the core. Our 
drama, contrary to the superficial opinion of those who have not 
read it, is too varied and original to be neatly ticketed and classified 
ina phrase. But there is one prevailing characteristic which shines 
through its greatest representatives, whether they be social comedies 
like The Contrast or The New York Idea or romantic tragedies like 
Brutus or The Gladiator or The Hairy Ape. This characteristic 
is the celebration of a human being in his conflict with oppression, 
political, economic, or social, in his revolt against the crushing 
power of fate or circumstances, in his effort to preserve at all cost, 
his most precious asset, his rights and privileges as an individual. 
Of course drama has always staged the conflict between a hero 
and opposing events and forces, but it has remained for the nation 
which was founded in the attempt of the Puritan, the Huguenot, 
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the Quaker, the Catholic, to preserve his freedom of conscience, 
and which has insisted through three centuries upon the preservation 
of individual rights, to represent in its playwriting a distinctly 
democratic attitude and atmosphere. 

One can easily strain analogies too far, but the very language 
in which the framers of the Declaration of Independence expressed 
the ideals of American democracy provides a set of phrases which 
express the development of dramatic themes in our playwriting— 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.”” These are the rights 
which were to be considered as belonging to mankind. Now drama 
has always represented the struggle for life on the part of a hero 
or heroine. There is nothing essentially American in this, for 
self-preservation is the first law of nature and probably the motive 
which can be made to appeal most quickly to an audience is the 
motive of self-preservation. A hero in danger is interesting, because 
he excites the first requisite for successful drama, the sympathy 
of the audience. The salvation or destruction of the hero will 
remain in all probability the most enthralling theme which play- 
wrights of every nation or epoch can employ. 

But the progress from life to liberty is not so universal. Othello, 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Julius Caesar, or Richard III were not struggling 
for liberty; their tragedies are the tragedies of frustrated personal 
ambition, thwarted love, or failure to meet the situation. The 
British drama, written to appeal to a class little concerned with 
liberty or democracy, dealt with different themes. But American 
playwrights, almost from the beginning, struck the note of liberty. 
Our first play, The Prince of Parthia, was based on the struggle 
for life, but the second, The Contrast (1787), drew a striking picture 
of American simplicity and democracy in contrast with the imita- 
tions of foreign affectation and pseudo-aristocracy. During the 
Revolution, the drama was constantly employed by Mercy Warren, 
John Leacock, and others to arouse the feelings of the colonists 
in their struggle for liberty. William Dunlap in the last years 
of the eighteenth century and the first of the nineteenth, celebrated 
in André the struggle of the Revolution, and in The Archers, the 
rebellion of William Tell. When historic figures were chosen in 
those early days, they were in nearly all cases, like Burk’s Joan of 
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Arc, Finn’s Montgomery, or Woodworth’s Lafayette, either national 
heroes or foreigners who represented resistance to political tyranny. 
As the century progressed, the political conflict between the 
Democratic party and the Federalists or their successors, the 
- 


Whigs, finds reflection in drama in such amusing satires as Heath’s 
Whigs and Democrats (1839), and the triumph of Democratic prin- 
ciples in the election of Andrew Jackson in 1828 was celebrated in 
such plays as Penn Smith’s Eighth of January, in which Jackson 
was a hero. But of more significance was the general interest 


in liberty, which prompted playwrights like John Howard Payne, 


Richard Penn Smith, Robert Montgomery Bird, Robert ‘T. Conrad 
John A. Stone, David Paul Brown, and others to place on the stage 
the great patriots or rebels of history. Brutus, Marius, Sertorius, 


Spartacus the Gladiator, Boadicea, Jack Cade, or Metamora were 
not chosen accidentally. They represented the revolt against 


tyranny; whether it was the ancient tyranny of Rome, the medieval 
tyranny of Spain or England, or the modern treatment of the Indian 
- - i 


was a detail. But already in Jack Cade, Conrad saw that for 
the more obvious motive of political oppression might be substituted 
the keener misery of economic injustice and personal slavery, 


and by the middle of the century, plays like The Octoroon and Uncle 


Tom’s Cal in dealt SUCCE ssfully with the theme of aboliti yn 


It may have been the interruption to the national development 
of our drama that came with the Civil War which prevented any 


significant treatment upon the stage of the great economic struggle 
of the last part of the nineteenth century. Augustin Daly, Bronson 
Howard, Steele Mackaye, James \ Herne, Clyde Fitch, David 
Belasco, Augustus Thomas, or William Gillette were concerned 
usually with other themes. 

To the dramatists of the twentieth century, liberty alone 
has not been sufficient. To them the preservation of the rights 
of the individual has been all important. Political liberty seemed 
not worth discussing; economic liberty was more interesting, but 
above all the pursuit of happiness has been an enthralling theme 
As the American man and woman, of whatever class, found more 
leisure at their disposal, the problem of satisfying not only economi 
wants but personal desire for amusement and recreation, became 
more insistent. ‘The ever present problem of resolving the proper 
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balance between rights and duties rose at once to the surface of 
drama and found its best expression in The Great Divide (1906) 
and The Faith Healer { 1909) of William Vaughn Moody. In 
The Great Divide the forces of inherited Puritanism were brought 
in conflict with the free spirit of the West, which recognized no 
inherent wrong in the satisfaction of natural desire. Ruth Jor- 
dan felt that even when she and Stephen Ghent had found they 
loved each other, the fact that their union had been based on violence 
made it necessary for them to undergo some cleansing punishment 
before their union could be made perfect. To Stephen Ghent 
this attitude was incomprehensible. He had saved his mate by 
violence from worse violence, they had been legally married, 
they had begun to care for each other, what more did they need ? 
Moody’s sympathy is clearly with the freer spirit of Stephen Ghent. 
Coming from New England ancestry, his work in general was a 
protest against the infringement of personal liberty, and an insis- 
tence upon the right of each individual to work out his own salvation, 
unencumbered by the inhibitions of tradition. The Faith Healer, 
which at the first performance in 1911 was not a success but which 
has since then been made a successful moving picture, is a study of 
the healer who succeeds as long as he believes in his mission, who 
fails when it is interfered with by the love for a woman who has 
sinned, and who is presented with the old problem of choosing 
between his vocation and his love. In earlier dramas the hero 
would have renounced either his love or his career. ‘To the modern 
American either of these solutions seems unnecessary, and the 
Faith Healer proceeds to a solution which includes both the 
satisfaction of his love and the continuance of his career. 
Moreover, his belief in his miraculous powers returns and the 
woman and the child he had saved return from the gates of death 
and suffering at his command. It is the preservation of the individ- 
ual with which Moody is concerned, and his verse dramas, The 
Fire Bringer and The Masque of Judgment and the uncompleted 
Death of Eve, all celebrate the revolt against the gods, or the Puritan 
conception of the Deity. 

Moody’s early death was a tragedy in our literature. He 
was a true representative of the twentieth-century American, 
of the democracy which concerned itself, not with shouting from 
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the house tops that he had arrived, but which went about its 
quiet function, the preservation of the individual. To superficial 
observers, democracy and individuality are opposed. To those 
whose belief in fundamentals survives temporary disappointments, 
democracy provides the largest opportunities for individual self- 
expression that the world has known. One would hardly think 
of the distinguished senior senator from Massachusetts as a radical, 
yet in the verse dramas of his son, George Cabot Lodge, we find 
some of the most forceful expressions of the revolt against the repres- 
sion of the individual. In Herakles and especially in Cain, Lodge 
celebrated the sanctity of rebellion, even the necessity of it. Lodge 
was at Harvard while Moody was there, but I can find no record 
of any reciprocal influence having been exerted upon either. Lodge 
came in contact in 1897 and 1898 in Berlin with the plays of 
Hauptmann and Sudermann, just at the climax of the drama 
of revolt there, but Moody’s plays are essentially native. In 
a sense he may be said to have founded a school, and he certainly 
proved that drama need not be merely an entertainment. 

The work of Percy MacKaye is too varied for us to classify 
him as a dramatist of revolt, but certain of his plays are associated 
with the school. Fenris the Wolf (1905), although it has not been 
performed, is a masterly study of the individualism of passion. 
The Scarecrow, played in 1909 and 1ogr11, is a celebration of the 
growth of the individual soul, in which the figure ot a scarecrow 
becomes endowed with life. It is an application of the fantastic 
to drama, and it is one of the most interesting contributions to 
the theme because it has no savor of propaganda, but is simply 
an artistic treatment, in which sympathy has enriched the purely 
ironic treatment of its original, Hawthorne’s Feathertop. Mr. 
MacKaye is a dramatist first, an individualist second. This is 
shown in his play Anti-Matrimony, acted by Miss Henrietta Cross- 
man in 1910, which is a clever satire upon the ultra-individualists, 
Morris and Isabelle Grey, who return from Europe with a trunk 
full of the “ Masters,’ Ibsen, Sudermann, and others, and announce 
that they will live together without being married, in order to 
preserve their independence. In reality they have been married, 
and their action is only a pose, which is shattered by jealousy, 
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inspired deliberately and cleverly by Elliott Grey, Morris’ brother, 
and his wife Mildred. Mr. MacKaye shows how the natural hu- 
man emotions triumph over acquired characteristics, and he reveals, 
too, in Isabelle’s early confession to her sister that she is really 
married, the woman’s inherent conservatism. 

In the plays of the late Josephine Preston Peabody, there is a 
definite yet an artistic protest against the selfishness of society. 
The Piper, written in verse, staged successfully the old story of 
the Pied Piper of Hamelin. But Miss Peabody, or Mrs. Marks 
as she became later, drew well the sordid, selfish attitude of the 
small villagers who regretted the existence even of their children 
till loss taught them to appreciate their blessings. The Piper, 
a wandering player, represented vividly, too, the attitude of the 
small tradesman of the Middle Ages toward the theater and its 
people, and the stupidity of the mass in dealing with the individual. 
The Piper was successful on the stage; The Wolf of Gubbio, and 
Portrait of Mrs. W——— have not been played, but the first repre- 
sents artistically the truimph of individual human sympathy 
over the selfishness of mankind. Mrs. Marks’s plays are especially 
good for reading purposes, and her recent death has deprived us 
of one of the most stimulating of the playwrights whose work may 
be called literature. 

Just as The Piper described the revolt against the crass stupidity 
of the medieval village, so Kindling, by Mr. Charles Kenyon, 
dramatized the struggle for existence in the modern tenement 
house. Maggie Schultz, played admirably by Miss Margaret 
Illington in 1911, touched a universal theme in her defiance of 
law in order that her unborn child should have a freer and more 
decent life. The story of this play and its salvation by the Drama 
League when it was apparently about to fail, makes very interesting 
reading in the introduction to the published volume, in the Drama 
League Series of plays. The revolt of the individual is carried 
into primitive life in The Arrowmaker by Mary Austin (1911). 
The Chisera, or medicine woman of the Paiute Indians, is a being 
kept apart from joy and sorrow in order that she may intervene 
between the tribe and the gods. She resents the separation, and 
demands her right to take her share in the life of the tribe, including 
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the love of Simwa the leader. The language of this play is at times 
truly poetic, and there are moments of real drama. The Chisera 
was played by Miss Edith Wynne Matthison. 

In 1913 a prize of $10,000 was offered by Mr. Winthrop Ames 
for the best play, to be submitted anonymously, by an American 
author. Nearly seventeen hundred manuscripts were submitted 
and the prize was awarded to Children of Earth by Miss Alice 
Brown. It was produced at the Booth Theater, New York, in 
January, 1915, but was not successful upon the stage. ‘The play 
is well worth study, however, for the characters are real and appeal- 
ing. Mary Ellen Barstow is the type of the New England woman 
who has been domineered over all her life by her father and brother 
and whose final revolt includes a projected elopement with another 
woman’s husband. It is the individual struggling against family 
oppression, and the outcome makes for character revelation. 

It will be noticed that these plays of individual revolt center 
around the end of the first decade of the twentieth century. The 
argument for social and racial law also found expression in such a 
play as As a Man Thinks, by Mr. Augustus Thomas, played with 
success In 1911 by a company headed by Mr. John Mason. Here 
the woman who revolts against the injustice of the double standard 
of morality is told that that apparent injustice is the price she pays 
for the certainty which is always hers of her children’s parentage. 
Because the man is certain only through his belief in his wife’s 
honor, the world punishes more severely the woman who errs than 
it does the man who errs. It is seldom that the drama so definitely 
defends the position of society and the play remains one ot the most 
interesting of its period on that account as well as on account of 
its intrinsic merit. 

Beginning with Moody’s Great Divide, therefore, in 1906 we find 
a group of significant plays, actually produced on the stage, and 
now available for study, which reveal the love of liberty on the 
part of the American man and woman who prize above everything 
else their inherent right to self-expression and to the happiness which 
is theirdue. These plays are serious in tone, and are laid in American 
scenes. A little later we shall find the American playwright 
treating the individual revolt in comedy and in romance. 














TESTS FOR ENGLISH TEACHERS 


ALLAN ABBOTT 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Last November, a program of investigation was outlined looking 
toward the derivation and standardization of tests of some of the 
essentials in the preparation of an English teacher. In response 
to a request made at that time, and to the repetition of it in 
the English Journal, over a thousand English teachers, through 
their official representatives, offered to assist in standardizing the 
tests by themselves marking the question-sheets. To these I wish 
first to offer both hearty thanks and sincere apology for unforeseen 
delays which have prevented, so far, my getting the questions 
into a form sufficiently satisfactory to send them. The present 
paper is in the nature of a report of progress; I propose to show 
four steps of a preliminary test as tried on about a hundred teachers 
of English, to present the scores obtained, make some criticism 
of the tests in the light of these scores, and suggest what seems to 
me the next step or steps. 

The report of last year was based on student scores on (1) several 
sets of knowledge-of-literature questions, fifty questions in each 
set; (2) a composite Shakespeare test, consisting of fifty quotations 
to identify or complete, twenty-five characters to identify, and 
twenty-five facts about Shakespeare arranged as a true-false 
test; (3) a poetry-judgment test consisting of thirteen steps. The 
hope was that it would prove possible to select a limited number 
of questions from these, add similar questions in other fields of 
English knowledge, and so build up a composite test that might 
be taken in perhaps an hour and that would reveal, with some 
fairness, the general preparation of the teacher. 

During the past summer, two additional tests were put through 
certain large groups in the Columbia Summer Session: (1) an 
upward extension of the Thorndike Word Knowledge test, fifty 
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Ww 
not yet been reduced to a form adapted to exact scoring. From 
the others mentioned selections were made for the four steps of 
“Preliminary Test, Form A,” given on the following pages.‘ It 
Ww 
of a cycle five times repeated of child literature, biblical and mythical 
allusions, books commonly read in school, established classics less 


The aim was to ask such questions as could not be missed by anyone 
who had read the book, and could not be correctly answered on 
information from a handbook of literature. Step 2 progresses 
from familiar to less familiar quotations from Shakespeare, then 
to Milton and other classics, and ends with a few from poets of 
the day. Step 3 consists of five poetical judgments, four from 
the Abbott-Trabue Poetry Tests and one (‘Poets of Old”) 
hitherto unpublished. These judgments were scored with a value 
of 
the others. Step 4 is a vocabulary test selected, with modifica- 
tions, from the summer list mentioned above. 


statement. 
I 
2 
3- 
4 
6. 


. IBsEN’s GuostTs is a story of a haunted castle, medieval legend, spiritual- 


included here. [Epitors Norte.] 






















ords; and (2) two exercises in theme criticism. This last has 


ill be noted that Step 1, Literary Facts, is composite, consisting 


ymmon in school, and leading works of contemporary authors. 


five points each, in order to make this step equal in count to 


PRELIMINARY TEST. FORM A, STEP I, FACTS 
IN LITERATURE 


Underline the word or phrase, following each name, which makes a true 


. TOM THE PIPER’s SON stole a penny, a pie, a pudding, a pig. 

. Davip KILLED GOLIATH with a sword, a pebble, a spear, a shout. 

OBERON was a Spanish general, a fairy king, a castle, a tragic poet. 

. Mrs. BATTLE was famous for gooseberry wine, piety, whist, needlework. 
MAIN STREET has for its theme business, revolt against convention, labor 
disputes, romantic love. 

Rosin Hoop rescued the widow’s three sons from hanging, drowning, 
starvation, being robbed. 

PEGASUS was an orator, a hill town, an inland sea, a winged horse. 

BECKY SHARP was a typical social climber, suffragette, artist, New England 
housewife. 


ism, heredity. 


t Of the groups of selections composing Step 3, only one—‘ Poets of Old”—is 
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. The whining schoolboy, with his satchel and shining 
. Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look, 
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. A SON OF THE MippLE BorpDER deals with life in northern India, north- 


central United States, Scottish lowlands, Maryland. 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN ran away on a raft, a railroad train, a brigantine, a 
farmer’s mule. 


. CALYPSO was one of the nine Muses, one of the three Graces, the hand- 


maiden of Undine, the nymph who detained Odysseus. 


. ATHELSTANE was a Saxon noble, a Welsh mountain, a battle, a tower. 


KrinG LEAR centers about the conquest of France, the Wars of the Roses, 
the ingratitude of children, the consequences of murder. 


. THE EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMs is a record of college fraternity life, of 


experiences with women, of success in business, of intellectual disillusion- 
ment. 


. THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER is a story of Arabia, medieval Florence, 


England under Henry VIII, France under Louis XI. 

DAPHNE was changed into a white cow, a kingfisher, a spider, a laurel. 
ROSALIND fell in love with Orlando at a wrestling match, a tournament, a 
ball, a carnival. 

Ecpon HEATH is described in Lorna Doone, The Return of the Native, 
The Riders of the Purple Sage, Idle Days in Patagonia. 

“The Man Flammonde” came from the Orient, from the Loire basin, from 
the circus, from God knows where. 


. EVANGELINE found Gabriel in the forest, in prison, in a hospital, not at all. 
. NAAMAN THE SYRIAN was told by Elisha that to be cured of leprosy he 


must wash in the River Jordan, offer sacrifice in the Temple, destroy the 
image of Baal, renounce his king’s service. 


. Dotty WINTHROP was a social butterfly, a naughty child, a winsome flirt, 


a kind-hearted neighbor. 
GAMMER GURTON found her needle in her husband’s breeches, in the 
pillow in her work basket, in the baby’s mouth. 


. THe EVERLASTING Mercy has for its hero a fisherman, a minister, a prize 


fighter, an elderly pauper. 


FORM A, STEP 2, FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 


Complete the quotations by adding the needed word or words 


. The quality of mercy is not 





Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d 





He thinks too much; such men are 


. My tables! Meet it is I set it down, 


That one may smile, and smile, and be a 
Then must you speak 
Of one that loved not wisely, but 











Io. 


If. 


. That two-handed engine at the door 


. Thousands at his bidding speed, 


. Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 


. To me the meanest flower that blows can give 


. The sun’s rim dips; the stars rush out; 


19. 
20. 
21. 


. Then welcome, each rebufi 
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. Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 


Her infinite 
We are such stuff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with 





. How sharper than a serpent’s tooth is it 


To have a ———- ———- 
Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, there shall be 
no more ————- ————- ————-? 

To reign is worth ambition, though in Hell; 

Better to reign in hell than 





. The world was all before them, where to choose 





Their place of rest, and 
Stands ready to smite once, and ———— ———— ———— 


And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 
They also serve who only ———- ———- ———— 


Man never is, but always ———- ———- ——— 





Fools who came to scoff remained to 


Thoughts that do often lie too ———- ———— ———— 





At one stride comes the dark. 

With far heard whisper o’er the sea 

Off shot the ———- ———— | 
Magic casements, opening on the foam 

Of perilous seas, in faery ————- ———— 

The great world’s altar stairs | 
That slope through darkness ———- ————- ———— | 
Life, like a dome of many colored glass, 

Stains the white radiance of ———— | 


That turns earth’s ———— ———— 


. I have a rendezvous with Death 





At some 
I must go down to the seas again, to the lonely sea and the sky 

And all I ask is a ———- ——— 

Poems are made by fools like me, 

But only God can ———- ———- ———— 
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FORM A, STEP 3, JUDGMENT OF POETRY 


Write ‘‘best” above the stanza you think is best as poetry. 


4. POETS OF OLD 


A(—) 
When in the musty tomes of days of yore 
I read of gallant knights and ladies gay 
Who long ago have reached the shining shore, 
Their loveliness all faded—well-a-day! 
And when such poets into raptures went 
Over each lady’s finely pencilled brow, 
I see his fervid fancy must have meant 
She was as beautiful as you are now. 


B (——) 
When in the chronicle of wasted time 
I see descriptions of the fairest wights, 
And beauty making beautiful old rhyme 
In praise of ladies dead and lovely knights, 
Then in the blazon of sweet beauty’s best, 
Of hand, of food, of lip, of eye, of brow, 
I see their antique pen would have expressed 
E’en such a beauty as you master now. 


Cc (—) 
When in the poetry of times gone by 
I see descriptions of the finest men 
And note how poets constantly did try 
To say nice things about the ladies then, 
Whenever in such histories I read 
Of any pretty hand or eye or brow, 
I know the author would have given heed 
To your good looks, if he were living now. 


D ( ) 


When in the chronicles of ancient times 
I have seen described the fairest of wights 






























And then have read such beauteous sweet rhymes 


Praising dead ladies and their love-lorn knights, 
Then I saw, in thus describing beauty’s best, 







Their hands, feet, lips, hair, cheeks, or eye, or brow, 
Those ancient authors would like to have expressed 


Just such beauty as yours is now. 











FORM A, STEP 4, WORD KNOWLEDGE 


Underline the word in each line that means the same thing. or nearly the 
same thing, as the word which begins the line. 


rt. eclat splendor elite a cake phantasm anemia 
2. benighted fraudulent weary insuperable ignorant venal 
3. madrigal song mountebank lunatic ribald sycophant 
4. eclogue obituary a poem carousal epigram portrait 
5. palaver chatter catechize erudition procession parasol 
6. effervescent flowering jolly effulgent bubbling increasing 
7. accost address account for regret insult strike 
8. subaltern superior win over remainder officer bribe 
9. notorious famous legal infamous worthy high-sounding 
10. thrall excitement joy pulley rope slave song 
11. acerbity starvation piety severity skill kness 
12. nimbus leg-bone halo idiot quick puzzle 


13. mage pennant 


14. sycophant invalid 


15. desiccated forsaken 
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tangle 


vain person 


logical 


segment 









































wizard _ badge of power 
renegade 


defiled 


flatterer logician 


dried shredded 





16. polyglot many sides many angles many tongues unimalcule 
mixed 
17. cicatrice scar fabulous animal guide padrone curving 
18. sumptuary elegant relating toexpense royal luxurious priestly 
19. tentative cautious silent tempting experimental temporary 
20. necrology sleight-of-hand black races list of dead science 
witchcraft 
21. annals yearly plants destroys  kindles_ records things added 
22. guerdon belt scolder warden recompense’ cucumber pickle 
23. soporific soapy prolific inducing sleep sophisticated stupid 
24. esculent epicurean juicy moving staircase edible indigestible 
25. pellucid appealing filmy clear pearly pointed 
KEY TO FORM A 
STEP I 10. north central United States 
I. pig 11. raft 
2. pebble 12. nymph who detained Odysseus 
3. fairy king 13. Saxon noble 
4. whist 14. ingratitude of children 
5. revolt against convention 15. of intellectual disillusionment 
6. hanging 16. of England under Henry VIII 
winged horse 17. a laurel 
social climber 18, at a wrestling match 


© ox 


heredity 


19. 


Return of the Native 





1€ 





Ls) 
LS) 


to iS) 
un > Ww 


NO 





. from God knows where 

. in a hospital 

. wash in the Jordan 

. a kind-hearted neighbor 

. in her husband’s breeches 
. a prize fighter 


STEP 2 


. strained 

. sleave of care 
3. morning face 
. dangerous 

. villain 


too well 


. variety 

3. a sleep 

. thankless child 
. cakes and ale 

. serve in heaven 
. Providence their guide 
3. smite no more 
. stand and wait 
. to be blest 

. pray 

. deep for tears 


spectre bark 


. lands forlorn 

. up to God 

. eternity 

. smoothness rough 
. disputed barricade 
. tall stup 

. make a tree 
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NO 
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STEP 3 
(Omitted) D 
(Omitted) B 
(Omitted) A 
Poets of Old, B 
(Omitted) D 


STEP 4 


. splendor 

. ignorant 

. song 

. poem 

. chatter 

. bubbling 

. address 

. officer 

. infamous 

. slave 

. severity 

. halo 

. wizard 

. flatterer 

. dried 

. many tongues 
. scar 

8. relating to expense 
. experimental 
. list of dead 

. records 

. recompense 
23. inducing sleep 
. edible 

. clear 


The score of 105 students in methods courses for English teachers 


—all but a few of them being experienced teachers—were as follows: 


On the whole test (total possible score, 100) 


QI-I00 
81- 90 
71- 80 
61I- 70 
51- 60 
4I- 50 
31- 40 


2I- 3 


onl 


nu 


— 
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The median case falls on the score 54; the inter-quartile range 
is from 46 to 65; the total range, 22 to 908. 
Scores on each step (total possible score, 25 for each) 


Step 1 Step 2 Step 3 Step 4 
21-25 17 I 25- 9 2I- 5 I9 
16-20 60 7 20-17 16-20 42 
II-I5 21 24 15-40 II-I5 30 
0-10 0 42 10-29 6-10 II 
O- 5 I 31 5- 8 O- 5 3 

O- 2 
Median 18 8 15 16 


Scrutiny of these figures indicates that Steps 1 and 4 are too 
easy, and Step 2 too hard, for a normal distribution. Examination 
of the detailed returns suggests the following criticism. 

Step 1. Too many kinds of things are aimed at. If a test 
of acquaintance with contemporary writers is desired, for instance, 
the five books here called for afe not enough; a teacher might 
miss all five, yet be pretty well read in books of the day. But 
to cover the several fields adequately would make the test too long; 
hence the advisability of breaking it up into a preliminary test 
on juvenile and familiar standard books, and an advanced test 
on less familiar and good contemporary books. 

Step 2 raises the question whether the ability to quote verse 
is an essential detail of a teacher’s equipment, or a sort of frosting 
on his cake. Opinions will differ on this point; in several groups 
of experienced teachers with whom I have discussed it, the consensus 
of opinion was that this ability is highly useful and desirable, and 
some measure of it should therefore be included; but that as many 
excellent teachers lack it, the proportional part of the total score 
given to memorizing should be low. Particularly difficult is the 
selection of quotations that really are familiar; this can only 
be done by such tests as that of Professor Moffat of Iowa, who has 
used a list of one hundred. 

Step 3 probably takes too much time for the five judgments 
made, and these five are hardly enough; the original thirteen gave 
better results. The scores are undoubtedly affected by very 
general recognition of the Tennyson poem. 
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Step 6 contains a few words (accost, subaltern, notorious, 
tentative) that have an element of unfairness, in that a reasonable 
defense could be put up for a secondary definition. These should 
perhaps be removed. To miss a word here and there on this test 
is no discredit to anyone; but it would seem reasonable that an 
English teacher should know that a madrigal is not a mountebank, 
nor a guerdon a cucumber. A very low score here surely indicates 
a general blurring of the mind, in regard to words, very disadvan- 
tageous to the teaching of English. The list is, in fact, too easy; 
further studies should enlarge it, keeping, however, always within 
the literary vocabulary rather than the technical vocabulary of 
other subjects. 

Other types of test that invite study are an advanced reading 
test, like the advanced Thorndike, or the upper part of Haggerty’s 
Sigma 3, with questions that called not for statement of fact so 
much as a definitely literary response; a language test, calling for 
power to distinguish formal usage from acceptable colloquial 
forms, and these from sheer mistakes; exercises in criticizing 
and evaluating compositions; a scale for oral English, if it can be 
devised; and, if possible, some measure of humor and of imagination. 
Acquaintance with professional principles and ascertained data 
could be measured by a true-false test; possibly, likewise, judgment 
as to classroom procedure, through some carefully worked out 
typical cases. Members of the committee are now at work on 
some of these. 

It must never be forgotten, however, that while we can perhaps 
measure minimum equipment, there will always escape our mechan- 
ical instruments the prime essentials of the English teacher: the 
kindling imagination, the power of leadership, the personal tact, the 
idealism, without which all these things that can be measured and 
standardized are but as ashes in the mouth. 































READING WITH HIGH-SCHOOL FRESHMEN 
BERTHA EVANS WARD 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati 

A speaker at the N.E.A. once told a story which every English 
teacher will appreciate. Meeting a former high-school pupil, he was 
much flattered by the cordial greeting and the grateful words of 
appreciation which he received, but the bubble of his pride burst 
when the boy said, “Mr. M., I sure did enjoy my English work 
with you. You know I left school before I finished Macbeth with 
you, and I’ve wondered ever since how that play ended.”’ 

In our day of tests this story might suggest one for teachers 
of literature. Suppose we say to a class in the middle of some 
book, “We shall read no more of this book in class nor will it be 
included in the examination. Tomorrow we take up other work.” 
What per cent of the class would finish the abandoned book? ‘The 
answer, of course, depends upon the class and even more upon the 
method used by the teacher. If he has considered the book as a 
whole and encouraged the class to read through at once, then 
very probably three-fourths of the class will have completed the 
book by the time class study is half finished. If the method 
has been one of minute dissection of separate parts of the book with 
detailed assignments each day, perhaps the superior fifth or at 
most the fourth of the class will have finished. 

If the book studied happened to be a novel, then the results 
would probably be more satisfactory. But in this case let us 
apply another test. Four weeks after beginning the study of a 
given book, suppose we ask how many of the pupils have read other 
books of the same type or upon related subjects. Unless we have 
considered such a possibility in our aims, the result of such a 
test would be far from flattering. And yet every English teacher 
would agree that the purpose of placing any novel in our course 
is not so much the amassing of wide information about that partic- 
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ular book as the development of a taste for reading and the throwing 
open of one more door into the vast treasure house of literature. 

The average high school pupil is not a great reader. In every 
class there are some before whom it is only necessary to place the 
literary menu; there are others who must be guided to the right 
articles and tempted to order for themselves a balanced menu; 
and there are still others who, incapable of planning or digesting 
a full meal, must be placed upon a diet and forced to partake of it. 
In the study of the novel it is possible to take into account such 
individual differences and to adjust the work to individual speed 
in reading and to individual ability to assimilate. 

In undertaking to gather together the material used in the teach- 
ing of The Crisis by Winston Churchill to four freshmen classes, 
I have considered the novel from two points of view: first, as an 
end in itself, an interesting book containing valuable information 
concerning the Civil War; second, as a means ot introducing pupils 
both to a smaller group of books related in content or purpose and 
to a larger group of biographies or historical fiction. The test of 
achievement would be not only ‘What do my pupils know about 
this book ?”’ but also ‘‘What have they been led to read because 
of the study of this book ?”’ 

With this twofold aim in view, it seems to be a mistake to 
speak of this unit of instruction as a study of The Crisis, as if 
this book were an end in itself. Let us rather call it a short reading 
course, making The Crisis the center rather than the unit of study. 
In such a course of four or five weeks an average of three books 
might be expected from the class. A few slow readers will not 
accomplish so much, some even being able to do no more than the 
required reading in The Crisis. A few rapid or assiduous readers 
may accomplish more than the three, choosing the extra work 
from the historical material listed below or from the longer list 
of historical fiction. If mimeographed copies of these lists are 
possible they might well be placed in the hands of the pupils, and 
might prove an incentive to wider reading. ‘The course as outlined 
below is not to be considered as prescribed for all teachers. It 
represents merely what a group of three teachers in a large city 
high school worked out together in a course of five weeks. 
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The study of The Crisis by Winston Churchill initiated the 
work. The books, furnished by the Board of Education, were 
placed in the hands of the pupils after an inspirational introduction 
to the book by the teacher. The first chapters were covered by 
careful class discussion until the characters were introduced, the 
setting well pictured, and interest in the book aroused. Then 
pupils were urged to read straight on to the end. When one had 
finished, he was expec ted to choose a book from List A to be read 
while class study of The Crisis continued. List A was small but 
purposely so. Only books related in content to 7/e Crisis were 
chosen. Besides, it was found more satisfactory to limit the reading 
for a time in order that reports might be made in groups and class 
discussion be more general. 

List B, containing the historical reading, proved especially 
popular with the boys, and reports upon it were accepted as oral 
or written composition. List C was not given to the pupils until 
the end of the five weeks and was intended as suggestive for fur- 


ther outside reading while class time was taken by other work. 
LIST A 


The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, Fox 


Up from Slavery, Washingt 
Red Rock, Page 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Stowe 


LIST B (Historical 


The Perfect Tribute, M. S. Andrews 

30y’s Life of Lincoln, Nicolay 

On the Trail of Grant and Lee, Hill 

Poor Boys who Became Famous, Bolton 

The New South, Grady 

Child’s Book of American Biography, Stimpson; Lincoln, p. 81; Grant, p. 62; 
Lee, p. 91 

More than Conquerors, Gilbert; The Matterhorn of Men, chap. xiv (Lincoln) 
The Book of Lincoln, Wright-Davis 

Historic Boyhoods, Holland; chap. xix 

The Heart of Lincoln, Whipple 
The Heart of Lee, Whipple 
Abraham Lincoln, Gordon 
True Story of Grant, Brooks 
He Knew Lincoln, Tarbell 
Life on the Mississippi, Clemens 
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LIST C (Supplementary) 

Cardigan, Chambers 
To Have and to Hold, Johnston 
Hugh Wynne, Mitchell 
The Honorable Peter Stirling, Ford 
Americans All, Heydrick 

[An excellent collection of short stories emphasizing different phases of 
American life.] 
The Virginian, Wister 
The Promised Land, Antin 
The Making of an American, Riis 
The Spy, Cooper 
The Oregon Trail, Parkman 
The Gentleman from Indiana, Tarkington 
A Man for the Ages, Bachellor 
Roosevelt’s Letters to his Children 
David Harum, Westcott 
Ramona, Jackson 
The Blazed Trail, White 
The Riverman, White 


The study of The Crisis may be made not only an incentive 
to wide reading but a center of numerous pupil activities as well. 
These I have listed below with some brief explanatory notes of 
the way in which they were used. No one class can possibly 
attempt them all, but a group of classes working together may 
divide activities and share results. 

1. Reports to class upon historical reading necessary to the understanding of 

The Crisis 

2. Reports upon the people and customs of the period of The Crisis 
3. Reading of two or more books from List A 
4. Dramatizing scenes from The Crisis 
5. Making posters to illustrate the book or the period 
6. Drawing original pictures of the characters of The Crisis or copying suit- 
able ones 
7. Arranging exhibits of Civil War relics and making talks upon the same 
8. Drawing maps of the territory in The Crisis 
9. Lllustrating notebooks 
10. Studying the fashion books of the period 

a) Peterson’s Magazine, 1860 
b) Dame Fashion, Julius Price 
c) Historic Dress in America, Eliz. McClellan 
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In several classes exhibits have been held which were both 
inspiring and informational. The class was urged to bring from 
their attics anything which had come down from the Civil War 
period, and to interest friends and relatives in contributing to the 
exhibit. Daguerreotypes, fashion books of the period, old news- 
papers, swords, guns, uniforms, pictures, dresses, hoop skirts, 
flags, parasols, books, and records of soldiers were some of the articles 
contributed. The exhibit occupied a class period, the first part 
being consumed by brief explanatory speeches from the pupils. 
During the latter half of the period pupils were allowed to pass 
freely from one exhibit to another, a few acting as guides. In 
such an exhibit a number of classes might combine, and the exhibit 
in the absence of a large collection of relics, might include posters, 
drawings, and cleverly illustrated notebooks. 

Dramatization is always a source of keen interest. A brief state- 
ment of the scenes given successfully may prove suggestive and may 
lead to a more elaborate production than the group with which 
we worked felt willing to undertake. The costumes in the scenes 
given by these classes were, for the most part, real Civil War 
costumes, but pupils may make their own with excellent results. 
The girls with whom I have worked have taken great delight in 
studying Peterson’s fashion books and selecting costumes and 
coiffures. 

SCENES SUGGESTED FOR DRAMATIZATION 
SCENE I. MISS CRANE’S PARLOR 

Miss Crane announces the news of Brice’s arrival to Mrs. Abner Reed 
[The Crisis chap. iii]. Miss Crane meets Hopper coming in from work and 
urges him to dress for the occasion. He refuses scornfully. Later scene shows 
Hopper and Stephen (p. 27) and after Hopper’s exit to “balance his books,”’ 
the scene between Stephen and his mother (chap. iv). Pupils wrote the con- 
versation necessary to bind the various scenes together and some effective words 
were given Stephen just as the curtain fell upon him and his mother. 

SCENE II. BELLEGARDE 

Some changes are necessary here. The curtain rises upon the porch at 
Bellegarde where the Russell girls, Anne Brinsmade, Elise Saint Simon, and, 
if desired, Eugenie Renault, are making a morning call upon Mrs. Colfax. 
Conversation may be written by pupils chosen for the part, using, of course, 
what is given in the book. 
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Mrs. Colfax is called out by a servant (conversation to be written) and all 
girls except Virginia depart leaving her alone for her scene with Ned. Clarence 
enters as Ned is dismissed and the conversation in chap. viii takes place fol- 
lowed by the entrance of Mrs. Colfax and the ensuing dialogue between her 
and Virginia. The curtain falls as Mrs. Colfax rises to go to meet Mr. Vance. 


SCENE III. THE CARVEL HOME 

This scene needs little additional conversation, chap. xiv of Book Two 
being used. When Judge Whipple says, ‘‘It will be better, sir, if we do not 
meet again,” the Colonel rises and says, “‘Silas, I cannot bear to see you leave 
my home in wrath. Let me go first.” With a cry Virginia follows and goes 
out with her father. Judge Whipple starts forward as if about to speak, then 
turns quickly and goes toward the other door. He meets Lige Brent coming 
in and their dialogue follows. It may be necessary to add a few lines at the 
end in order that the curtain may fall at a fitting point. 


These are only a few scenes which might be dramatized. In 
order that the audience might not be left with the impression of 
the broken friendships caused by the war, several plans might be 
suggested. On one occasion when old uniforms were available, 
the curtain rose a fourth time upon two boys standing at attention, 
one in confederate uniform, the other in the union blue. A third 
boy stood between them bearing the American flag while a girl 
at one side of the stage recited ‘‘The Blue and the Gray”’ by Francis 
Miles Finch (Stedman, An American Anthology, p. 292, and Bryant, 
New Library of Poetry). At another time when it was found impos- 
sible to get uniforms, a pupil made a short speech on “‘ The Healing 
of the Breech,” Harper’s School Speaker. As she finished, the 
curtain rose upon a boy bearing a flag and, at the suggestion of 
the speaker, the audience rose and saluted. Before the first 
scenes and during the intermissions a victrola supplied the music, 
patriotic medleys and songs of the Civil War being selected. 

The dramatic work cannot, of course, offer opportunity for 
oral expression to all pupils. The regular oral composition must 
give this. Almost every day during the class study of The Crisis 
oral reports were given upon the necessary historical reading. 

At the end of the course several class periods were devoted to 
more formal reports upon the reading done. Subjects for these 
reports were worked out together by teachers and pupils, the purpose 
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being to select subjects which required comparison and illustration 
by specific incident. The outline used was as follows: 

1. Statement of books read and subjects chosen 

2. General explanation of the subject and its connection with 
the books read 

3. Specific illustration from books 


SUBJECTS 
The Spirit of Patriotism (as shown in the books I have read) 
The Spirit of Self-Sacrifice 
Generosity to Foes 
True Friendships 
Local Color 
Quarrel Scenes 
Deceptions Practiced 
Two Sides of the Same Question 
The Heroes in My Books 
The Heroines in My Books 
Who Were the Villains ? 
Modesty 


These subjects may at a first glance seem too difficult for the 
average pupil, but, if consultation with the teacher precedes the 
selection of subjects, this objection may be met. To the poorer 
pupils the teacher may suggest a purely narrative subject and to 
the pupil of mediocre ability she may give suggestions which will 
help him to choose his subject wisely and to give proper illustrations. 
The experience of illustrating a general subject by specific reference 
to two or more books is worth while. Most of the reports which 
we had in class showed careful preparation and intelligent choice 
of illustration. 

This report of work attempted during one course of reading 
does not, of course, represent what the same teachers would do 
another year; nor were the results accomplished so phenomenal 
that we should care to recommend the same plan to other teachers. 
All that we claim is that more reading was done than in other years 
and that, while some was doubtless covered superficially, most 
of it was done with a fair degree of sincerity. At first, we attempted 
to tabulate the results from the four classes, but the work seemed 
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out of proportion to the benefit of such a tabulation. I am giving, 
therefore, only a brief report from one class of boys. The boys 
in this class were of average ability, a few being in the superior 
group and rather more in the lower group just above passing. In 
this report no account is taken of the historical reading done for 
special reports. 


CLASS READING THE CRISIS, TWENTY-FOUR BOYS 


Number reading three or more long books besides The Crisis........... 


) 
Number reading two or more long books besides The Crisis.............. 16 
Number reading one long book besides The Crisis....... Daa awa ee 3 
Number reading The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come...... cahueendune. ee 
EC ee eee ee Pe er re 7 
Number reading On the Trail of Grant and Lee..... ; nike ae 
Number reading one Biography of Lincoln........ ba eer a 
Number reading one Biography of Grant or Lee........... ateeaien waee 


A METHOD OF TEACHING CONTEMPORARY POETRY 


DONALD F. BOND 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 


“‘What’s the darned use of poetry ?”’ Lord Dunsany reported 
as the chief question asked him on his recent lecture tour in this 
country. Although the last fifteen years have seen an unprece- 
dented revival of interest in poetry, as in other arts, yet to the 
great mass of people it is still a something so intangible, so super- 
fluous, and so unreal that they fail to see how it can be of any value 
to them or to their children. 

Others, who have never taken the trouble to read much good 
poetry, have feared it as something “highbrow,” or “an intricate 
puzzle-game for sophisticated intellects.’’* This feeling has doubt- 
less been partly engendered by the compressed and elliptical verse 
of intellectual poets like Browning, just as the other conception 
of poetry as being ethereal and dissociated from life may be traced 
in part to the work of fin de siécle poets like Swinburne and Oscar 
Wilde. 


* Marguerite Wilkinson, New Voices, p. 9. 
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Nor must we disregard the great company of those who, though 
not despising poetry as unreal or fearing it as knotty, hold that 
the art died when Tennyson breathed his last, just thirty years 
ago. Poetry recitals and poetry magazines may evoke from these 
a smile or a little good-natured support, but the “ versifying”’ 
of these latter days must not be taken too seriously; certainly 
not given to our children in place of the tried and true masters 
of the past. 

Vith objectors to poetry in general and to modern poetry in 
particular on every hand, we must not be surprised if the teacher 
himself feels a bit discouraged at times. When he reads that the 
poets of our day are “sitting sadly by twos and threes in the 
back rooms of restaurants, discussing the futility of effort and 
disappearance of aesthetic standards,’* he must be excused for 
momentary pangs of doubt. Is he cheating his students after all : 
Is the bread so enthusiastically given to these children only stones, 
barren and comfortless ? 

Theoretically the case is hard. It is only by turning to the 
students themselves and to the poetry itself that we can see the 
matter in its true proportions. 

The high-school boy or girl is in the midst of an individual 
making process. It isin adolescence that the child begins to discover 
himself and his relation to others. Certain interests are occupying 
his mind, ideals are coming into being, and the whole trend of his 
life is approaching formation. It is in the establishing of the right 
kind of ideals, in developing the imagination, and in cultivating 
a broad sympathy that poetry should play a vital and significant 
réle in the experience of the adolescent child. 

We live by Admiration, Hope and Love; 

And, even as these are well and wisely fixed, 

In dignity of being we ascend. 
wrote Wordsworth in the Excursion We are only beginning to 
see the tremendous importance of poetry as a factor in well and 
wisely fixing these traits in the growing child. “Poetry will help 
the high-school pupil to find his real self,’”’ remarks Professor Fair- 

* Maxwell Anderson, “‘A Note on Modern Poetry,” New Republic, June 22, 1921. 
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child in this connection, “to recognize his strength and discover 
his weaknesses. It will aid him in his choice of life-work, enable 
him to adapt himself to it, and give him a body of propelling and 
inspiring ideals that will help him to achieve the truest success.” 

The immediate interests of the high-school child form the 
basis upon which we should build our teaching of modern poetry. 
How they differ in the case of each pupil will be apparent upon 
investigation, but every class as a whole has much in common. 
Age, sex, and home environment are of course predominant in 
determining these interests. By observation and questioning of 
the children we are teaching we can readily discover the things 
that interest them most. In the case of boys, for example, battles, 
hunting, fishing, athletic contests, and feats of daring nearly invari- 
ably appear as objects of interest. Current happenings appeal 
very strongly to children of this age.? 

The writer has found it helpful, in the case of contemporary 
poetry, to disregard the usual classifications according to style, 
author, or literary “school,” and to present it entirely on the basis 
of its subject-matter, using the pupils’ interests as points of depar- 
ture. If we group our material at first under such broad heads 
as Love, Nature, Religion, War, etc., we shall find that it easily 
falls into minor subdivisions. Among nature poems, for example, 
we find groups of poems on such subjects as the dawn, twilight, 
trees, water, flowers, birds, mountains, and the four seasons. 

The question, of course, immediately arises, Where are we to 
get these poems that fall so conveniently under these well-sounding 
titles? If we go to the anthologies, as George Edward Woodberry, 
himself a poet, advises us to do,3 we are at once confronted with 
the paucity of material to which their limitations of space condemn 
them. Furthermore, most of them are not arranged according 


*A. H. R. Fairchild, The Teaching of Poetry in the High School, p. 16. 

2A teacher in Marquette, Michigan, writing during the period of the late war, 
reported that her students were most interested in “dramatic war poetry and in that 
’ Winifred Little, ‘‘Modern Literature in the Small 
High School,” English Journal, V (February, 1916), 115-16. 


typical of the life of today.’ 


3 The Appreciation of Literature, p. 50. Mr. Woodberry prefers the use of “anthol- 
ogies of ‘a single poet rather than . . . . those which contain selections from many 
authors,” an impracticable desideratum in the case of most moderate-sized high schools. 
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to subject-matter, but with the aim of setting forth characteristic 
work of various authors. Their point of view, in other words, 
is that of the literary historian rather than that of the high-school 
teacher. 

A similar arrangement of poetry by subject-matter may be 
seen to excellent advantage in such a book as Marguerite Wilkinson’s 
New Voices, although in this case the poetry is to some extent 
incidental, being used to illustrate the author’s critical matter. 
Her book has sections entitled “‘ Democracy and the New Themes,” 
“Patriotism and the Great War,” ‘‘Love in Contemporary Poetry,” 
“Religion in Contemporary Poetry,” ‘‘Nature in Contemporary 
Poetry,” “Personality in Contemporary Poetry,” and ‘Children 
and Poetry.’”’ In contrast with this type of anthology is The Nex 
Poetry by Harriet Monroe and Alice Corbin Henderson, in which the 
poetry is arranged solely by authors. 

Anthologies may profitably be used, however, in spite of their 
limitations of size and arrangement. Such a book as the last 
named, for example, could well be used for training the children 
themselves to pick out and group the poems according to subject. 

A richer field, however, is to be found in the pages of the news- 
paper and current magazine. One of the aims of the teacher of 
contemporary poetry should be to stimulate and set in motion 
activity on the part of the pupils themselves, and the collecting 
and arranging of poems afford excellent motivation for such work. 
With the poems found in an anthology or two as a start, the pupils 
will be eager to investigate the wide magazine and newspaper 
field open to all of them. Here will be found a source of poetry 
at once varied in its material, unceasing in its output, and easily 
accessible to the high-school boy and girl. The implications which 
this kind of activity bears to the factors of socializing the recitation 
and using the collecting “instinct’”’ need no elaboration. 

Approached from this viewpoint and carried on in this manner, 
the study of modern poetry should be anything but a formal 
literary process. It will have all the fascination of a game and, 
what is more important, will bear fruit in a real love for poetry. 

The nature of this method naturally precludes intensive study 
of particular poems and substitutes the rapid reading for pleasure 
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of a great number of poems. This is of course in accord with the 
rapidly growing sentiment, confirmed by expert investigation, 
in favor of extensive rather than intensive reading. “Poetry,” 
reported the chairman on the reorganization of English teaching 
in secondary schools, “. . . . should be less exhaustively studied 
than other types. Close analytical treatment and a painstaking 
mastery of notes are ruinous to its spirit and sensuous appeal.””* 

Much of the poetry thus collected by the pupils will be read 
aloud in class. The pleasure of a poetic “find” is enhanced mani- 
fold if the child has the opportunity of displaying it to the rest 
of the class. There is a certain psychological gratification, too, in 
such an activity that not only disposes the pupil well toward the 
particular work in hand, but makes his attitude toward poetry 
and English in general one of fuller interest and sympathy. Again, 
a poem read aloud by one student will lead to the discussion of other 
poems dealing with a like theme and to the search by the pupils for 
examples of perhaps higher literary excellence. The teacher may 
profitably use more than one poem on the same theme to point out 
superiorities of style, methods of gaining effect, differences in diction, 
varying imaginative heights, and the like. The class may be 
encouraged to compile a group anthology of its own. 

The teacher of poetry should also be a constant collector of 
poems. As time goes on and his collection grows he will soon be 
able to place before his pupils examples of poetry literally on almost 
every subject and to furnish examples of poems both old and modern 
that deal with the same subject. This affords a golden oppor- 
tunity to teach work of established merit and at the same time to 
introduce children in a casual manner to poetry of similar appeal 
that is being written at the present day. Take, for example, a 
nature poem like Wilfred Wilson Gibson’s ‘‘Tarras Water’: 

From the top of Hartsgarth Fell 
Runs the Tarras Burn— 

Tinkling fall and golden pool— 
Through the heather and the fern, 
Calling, calling, clear and cool, 

t James Fleming Hosic, Reorganization of English in Secondary Schools. United 
States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education. Bulletin No. 2 (1917), 


Pp. 72. 
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Tarras Water calling, 

Tarras Water falling, 

Tarras Water calling, calling— 

Tarras Water, Tarras Water! 

Through my heart the livelong night 

Runs the Tarras Burn, 

Golden pool and tinkling fall: 

In the land of No Return 

Still I hear that golden call, 

Tarras Water calling, 

Tarras Water falling, 

Tarras Water calling, calling, 

Tarras Water, Tarras Water!! 
What splendid opportunities here for comparison with Lanier’s 
“Song of the Chattahoochee” or Southey’s ‘‘The Cataract of 
Lodore!”’ 

By the use of a small filing cabinet a very workable collection 
of poems can readily be acquired. ‘The writer, with only casual 
effort, has collected over five hundred poems from various magazines 
newspapers, anthologies, and volumes of poetry. ‘The titles of 
the poems on trees will give an idea of the nature of such a collection: 
Joyce Kilmer, “‘Trees’’; Witter Bynner, ‘‘A Grenstone Elm’; 
Theodosia Garrison, ‘‘Shade’’; Walter de la Mare, ‘Trees’’; 
Marion Couthouy Smith, “The Trees that Lean over Water’; 
Rudyard Kipling, 
Gibson, “‘The Lonely Tree’; Helen Foley, ‘The Old Trees and 
the Young”; Walter Prichard Eaton, “Piegan Pines’; James 
Elroy Flecker, ‘‘The Pines”; Maxwell Bodenheim, “Pine Trees’”’; 
Lelah Maisch, ‘‘What Do the Three Tall Cedars Say ?”’; Syivia 
Lynd, “Silver the Alder Trees’; Harriet Monroe, “The Oak”’; 
“The Poplars’; Nelson Antrim Crawford, 


‘c 


A Tree Song: A.D. 1200”; Wilfred Wilson 


Theodosia Garrison, 
“Trees”; Siegfried Sassoon, “The Hawthorn-Tree’’; Robert 
Frost, ‘‘Birches’’; Moira O’Neill, ““Where the Bendin’ Birches 
Grow”; John Russell McCarthy, “The Still Trees’; Sara ‘Teasdale, 
“Leaves”; Henry van Dyke, “Salute to the Trees.” 

It is surprising to note the interest taken by individual children 
in making a collection of poems on a given subject. By the end 
From Hill-Tracks (Macmillan). 
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of a semester they usually have acquired an anthology of no mean 
proportions—the result of their own interest in present-day poetry; 
and many of the poems thus gained are of such strong appeal as 
to become abiding possessions. 

More important is the new conception of poetry which such 
work gives to these children. Working with poetry that is being 
produced in the daily newspapers and magazines removes it from 
the dusty realms of the past into the ‘resh light of the present day, 
from the dry bed of the textbook or anthology into the flowing 
stream of current activity. ‘‘People are weary of definitions of 
poetry,” said Carl Sandburg recently,’ “‘but they are hungry for 
the stuff of poetry.”” We have only to give our students this actual 
“stuff of poetry,” rather than histories or critical theories of poetry, 
to realize the truth of this assertion. 

Finally, in the comparison of the new with the old this teaching 
of contemporary poetry will bear rich fruit. Students will find 
that many “classic’’ poems are indelibly fixed in their minds simply 
by the comparison which has been made with similar poems of recent 
date. Ast 
the old, the good and the bad and the indifferent, there must 
inevitably come a realization of the eternity of themes, of the 


hey constantly put them side by side, the new with 


kinship of the present with the past, and above all of the fact that 
literature did not end in 1832 or 1892 or 1900 but that it is being 
produced today just as always in the past. Perhaps there may even 
come the challenge to pick out the abiding literature of the present, 
to acquire a touchstone of genuine poetic taste. 

If, then, we teach contemporary poetry on the basis of its subject- 
maiter and from the point of view of the individual pupil, we may 
confidently believe that this pupil will not inherit the attitude 
that views poetry as something superfluous, or intricate, or obsolete. 
He will see that the poet of today is writing of events and experiences 
and emotions of universal interest, interpreting them in a manner 
that sets their true values in clear and permanent relief. 


t At the celebration of the Walt Whitman Fellowship of Chicago, May 21, 1922. 

































ORAL COMPOSITION IN COLLEGE 


ALICE BIDWELL WESENBERG 
Butler University, Indianapolis 


Educational fashions come and go almost as quickly as short 
skirts and comic songs. And when a pedagogic idea is new, one 
hears about it as often as the Victrola grinds out the season’s popu- 
lar air. A number of years ago the subject for discussion at English 
conferences was the value of the oral theme. Experiments were 
instituted to prove its efficiency, and questionnaires circulated 
to inquire about the amount of oral composition and the method 
of conducting it which seemed most satisfactory. 

Now-a-days one hears comparatively little about oral compo- 
sition. But that is not to say it has gone out of use; there are still 
people who whistle ‘‘I’m forever blowing bubbles.’”’ Indeed one 
of the reasons why we hear so little may be that oral composition 
has settled into its niche in the school curriculum, and there taken 
as a matter of course, it no longer provokes excitement, pro or 
con. It may be, however, that enthusiasm for this form of teaching 
English is considerably waning in the elementary and secondary 
schools. I can see how a conscientious teacher might feel that 
oral composition is a lazy waste of time. I often felt so when I 
taught in the high school. No exertion is made, as a rule, by 
any but the few who can speak in a class period. But supposing 
that this disadvantage can be overcome, the really vulnerable 
spot in oral composition still remains; in the high school it is 
almost impossible to get from the students any stimulating or 
corrective criticism. ‘This being the case, little real progress can 
be made. I have, of course, seen a class of students ready to grad- 
uate from the high school who, having had oral composition work 
for four years, show decided improvement in ease of manner and 
fluency of diction; I have never seen any marked improvement 
in clearness of thought or orderly arrangement of material in 
oral themes. 
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Perhaps because of my very skepticism in the matter, I have 


been particularly pleased with the results of oral English work 


in college freshman classes. 


Taken as an important part of the 


required English, it suffers from none of the disadvantages which 


impair its value in the high school, and certain benefits neither 


possible nor important for secondary students accrue to oral work 


done in college. 


To begin with a social value, in a city college where the campus 


life is extremely limited everything which helps a teacher to differ- 


entiate students, students to know each other, is worth while. At 


the beginning of the year one teacher may have approximately 


a hundred students in English I. 


Their names can be matched 


to their faces by alphabetical seating and much recitation early 


in the course, but no response to a class question will fix the student’s 


personality, possibilities, and needs on the teacher’s mind so quickly 


and with so little effort as an oral theme. 
students are learning to know each other. 


At the same time the 
During my year in 


a sorority house I frequently heard girls speak with interest of 


a student, after his or her oral theme, who had up to that time 


remained unnoticed. 


But the educational value is far more important. College 


student criticism is almost always constructive. 


Instead of the 


old list of ‘‘He said ‘and-a’ ten times,”’ ‘‘He said ‘if I was’ for ‘if 


I were’,”’ ‘He put his hands in his pockets,”’ 
a flat a,” “She didn’t stand in the middle of 


“She said class with 
the room,” and 


such unhelpful signs of attention, one hears in the college room, 


“The tone of the whole theme was artificial. 


He didn’t talk about 


spring as he has observed it, but as he thinks it should be described,”’ 


“An automobile trip is a good thing to tell about, but no one who 


has not taken this particular trip can be interested in every puncture 


or stretch of muddy road. 


Too much detail and minor incidents 


made too much of,” or “It was very evidently an almost memorized 


reproduction of some one else’s statements. 


Oral themes should 


be original in expression,” or ““He seemed to start in the middle 


of his subject and then go back to the beginning. 
the worst faults 


unnecessary repetition.” 


are apparent to the students, but it is heart-warming to hear them 


Of 


course not all of 


This caused 
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score a student who is used to speaking at “Y”’ meetings—and 
thinks it is unnecessary for him to prepare his long oral—on the 
ground of having talked overtime without saying anything. 

Oral composition is taken seriously by college students. This 
not only because they know that the grade on their long oral will 
materially influence their final mark, but also because they wish 
to make a good impression on their very critical audience. The 
male especially has outgrown the feeling that failure in any serious 
occupation is smarter than success. 

The wide experience and interests of a group of college freshmen 
make their oral themes really worth listening to. A boy from 
southern Indiana tells about the fox hunt of the farmers in his 
community with such realism that the class considers reporting 
the unsportsmanlike killing to the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. The daughter of a missionary tells about 
marketing and the preparation of foods in India. A Valentinous 
youth tells how he bummed his way to Mexico, and a middle-aged 
school teacher working for a late degree describes Mount Vernon 
much more graphically than the guide books do. When one of 
the football prospects succeeded recently in interesting the class 
in rare old books, I felt that the millenium was on the threshold. 

The work of the teacher is somewhat lightened during oral 
theme time. The students, on the other hand, are kept as busy 
as ever. At first all students prepare two minute orals on one of 
two or three subjects given by the teacher. At this meeting the 
instructor does all the criticizing, and the students, from careful 
notes taken on each speech, vote on the best speaker. ‘The next 
time different subjects are given to the men and women in the class 
and after the themes are over a discussion of the subjects and their 
treatment is held. By this time everyone has found his voice 
while on his feet, and long orals can begin 

It is, of course, most important that college work should be 
different from that done in the high school. We do not linger, 
therefore, on the short theme but proceed to the ten-minute talk 
on a subject of the student’s choice, subject to the approval of 
the instructor. Six students are chosen by lot for each oral period. 
On the days for written themes (which alternate with those for 
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speaking), reports of the speeches are read by the other students. 
This system insures attention and keeps everyone at work, at 
the same time furnishing practical subjects for written themes. 
At first, minutes of various kinds are written, then newspaper 
reports, and finally letters—all telling about the oral themes. 

By this method, during the first four weeks of English I more 
definite progress can be made than by devoting the time to written 
work alone. But by progress I do not mean to suggest training 
in ‘‘public speaking.”” ‘The students have learned the importance 
of having something to say and of putting that something into an 
orderly arrangement. That seems to me a very gratifying result 
of comparatively slight effort, and I should be glad to see oral 
composition become more fashionable in college classrooms. 





THE RATIONAL TEACHING OF SYNTAX 


KENNETH W. WRIGHT 
DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City 


Perhaps the teaching of formal grammar is begun too early; 
perhaps much more of it 7s taught than is necessary; undoubtedly 
it is taught too often in a mechanical way; but the value of giving 
pupils an insight into the syntactical possibilities of the sentence 
has never been seriously questioned. How could it be? As 
well question the propriety of instructing the potential engineer in 
the resisting powers of his various materials, and the lore of strains 
and stresses. Granted that effective teaching of this branch of 
the subject is eminently worth while, it remains to consider what 
method of approach will best rob it of its mystery and formalism, 
and reveal the sentence as a perfectly natural and logically growing 
thought-plant. 

To continue the metaphor, let us call the verb the root. To it 
are linked successively each and every element of which the sentence 
is composed. And by the use of suitable questions the weakest 
student can be led to discover for himself the logical relation of 
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every one of these component ideas—and this without the use of a 
single grammatical term. To illustrate: 

Yesterday, at the corner of Broad and Wall streets, these three desperate 
men, by overpowering a bank messenger, stole bonds worth $50,000 to com- 


1 


pensate themselves for losses in stocks. 


Approached from the technical side by such questions as: ‘Kind 
of sentence ?” “Subject?” “Syntax of yesterday?” etc., this asser- 
tion presents a hopeless tangle to the student with a grammar 
phobia. But ask him ‘Who stole?” and he'll tell you “men”; 
“Stole what?”’ and “bonds” will be discovered. Similarly by 
putting successively the questions ‘‘Stole when?” “‘Stole where?” 
“Stole how?” “Stole why?” “What kind of men?” “How many 
men?” “‘What kind of bonds?” “Worth how much?” you will 
elicit an accurate statement of the thought-relation of every ele- 
ment of the sentence. There is no mystery about it as long as 
technical terms are avoided. 

But the technical terms must be fastened on to these relations, 
you say. Decidedly; the demands of economy and standardiza 
tion must be met. But let us negotiate the shift with as little 
grinding of gears as possible. Arranging the miscellaneous questions 
suggested in the preceding paragraph in three categories, we can 
show that all elements that answered “Who?” ‘Whose ?” 
“Whom ?” “What ?” were nouns or pronouns; all those answering 
“Which one?” “What kind?” ‘“‘How many?” adjectives; 
and those telling “‘ When ?” “Where ?” ‘‘ How ?” “Why ?” adverbs. 
Most pupils know this, but they fail to realize that syntax is nothing 
more than the statement of such relations in approved grammatical 
form. ‘Thus, if an element tells “who stole,” it is a substantive 
because “‘who ?”’ is a question answered only by nouns or pronouns; 
and since it tells ‘‘who sfole,”’ we know it is the subject of “‘stole.”’ 
If it answers “stole when?” we know it is an adverb modifying 
“stole.” Similarly, each of the miscellaneous questions asked, if 
rightly interpreted, indicated both the part of speech and the 
syntax of the element that answered it. To focus attention on the 
question as an indicator of syntax, some such drill as the following 
is necessary. Without having in mind any particular sentence, 
put a series like the following in rapid succession: 
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(Question) What is the part of speech and syntax of any element that tells 
When he “went”’? (Answer) Adverb, modifying “went.” 

How many “things”? Adjective, modifying “‘things.” 

Whom 1 “saw”? Noun (or pron.) obj. of “saw.” 


How “numerous”? Adverb, modifying “numerous.” 


The exercise to be continued of course until instant recognition 
of the two cues afforded by each question is assured. 

Thus far the pupil has been guided by the teacher in the dis- 
covery of relations. He has been shown that each element of a 
sentence is put there to give some definite information about some 
other element; that the nature of this information can be deter- 
mined by noting which question of a limited group is answered 
concerning what word; that this question is easily translatable 
into grammatical terms, since it reveals both the part of speech and 
the syntax of the element. It now remains to stand the pupil on 
his own feet, to show him how he may discover for himself the 
particular question that any word, phrase, or clause was put into 
the sentence to answer. 

The validity of this final step rests upon the following assump- 
tions: (1) every element in a sentence makes a definite contribu- 
tion to the thought; hence (2) the omission of any element will 
leave the meaning incomplete in some particular; hence (3) to 
discover what specific function any element performs, blot it out 
to learn what question now remains unanswered. 

The following construction always gives trouble: “I am sure 
that he will go.” Asked to give the syntax of the dependent clause, 
pupils immediately judge its color by the words with which it is 
associated, and say “object of am sure,” or “‘modifier of sure.” 
But when pressed to tell whether it explains how sure I am, or why 
I am sure, when or where I am sure, they are forced to admit that it 
performs none of the functions characteristic of an adverb. Now 
apply the elimination test. ‘I am sure.....” What do we 
not know that we did know before? Or, what would you ask me 
if I spoke just those three words, and stopped? A chorus of “of 
what’s”’ is usually the response. The what shows a noun element, 
and since we cannot say ‘‘am sure what” directly, the necessity of 
supplying an ‘‘of” becomes evident. This is a more or less extreme 
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case where the device has worked; a fortiori it can certainly be 
depended on for revealing the easier relationships. 

The verbs and connectives in the sentence cannot be reached 
by this system, for obvious reasons: the former because they are 
the basic facts of their respective assertions; the latter because 
they have no color, but are mere links in the chain of thought. 
But the ability to identify readily the three major functions is at 
least four-fifths of syntax. And will not the very insistence on the 
idea expressed by substantives, adjectives, and adverbs, serve to 
differentiate them from those other parts of speech in which there 
is no idea? Nothing has been said in the foregoing discussion 
regarding those hybrids of syntax—the relative, the verbal, “like,” 
etc., but they are quite as susceptible of capture as the elements with 
a single function. Indeed the fact that they answer two different 
questions often serves to explain for the first time such compound 
names as “adjective pronoun,” “adverbial object,” etc. ‘ Few,” 
in the statement ‘‘ Few escaped to tell the news,” indicates both who 
and how many escaped and is therefore identified as the grammatical 
Siamese Twin that it is. ‘ Years,” in the opening phrase of the 
Gettysburg Address, answers what after ‘‘fourscore and seven” 
and when (or more accurately how long) to “‘ago,” and is therefore 
seen as both adverb and noun—“adverbial objective,” if you will. 
Based as it is on the intent behind the words rather than on verbal 
cues, which may be accidental, the system always adapts itself to 
the contours of the language, no matter what unexpected nooks 
and crannies of idiom are encountered. 
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CHECKING THE OUTSIDE READING 

Teachers of English are constantly face to face with the problem of 
how to test out the pupil who reports on an outside reading book. 
Written reports may be helpful for systematizing, and for retaining some 
facts about the characters and plot, but as a test of whether the pupil 
who writes such a report has actually read the book, their value is zero. 
Written examinations on such books must be of a general nature in order 
to be fair, for no teacher has a right to expect a high degree of thorough- 
ness in such readings, and any good synopsis will prepare a bright student 
for an examination of this type. An ability to tell the general outline 
of the story or to give sketches of the principal characters should also 
be rated at zero as far as it indicates an honest reading of the book. 

How then can a teacher be sure that each pupil reads the required 
number of books? I have used a plan, now in its sixth year, which, I 
think, insures a reliable test. It is the simple method of an oral examina- 


tion whicl 


1 can be given individually or to the class as a whole. In 
dealing with a large class it is better to use the individual method, for 
the teacher can then repeat good questions time after time. The class 
should be asked to study as though it were a regular study period. One 
by one they can be called to a chair near the desk and questioned in a voice 
inaudible to the others. ‘This also allows a sort of perfunctory examina- 
tion of those one knows to be reliable and thorough, and conserves the 
time for the doubtful ones. The matter of time, however, is not so 
important if the questioning is done outside of class time, for then it is 
given individually or to small groups. 

This oral examination, if vigorously given by a teacher who knows 
the book, is about as certain a test as can be devised. It does not test 
the depth of appreciation nor the reactions to style nor any other immate- 
rial points. It goes straight to the heart of the problem in dealing with 
a high-school pupil—‘“ Did Mary actually read this book ?” 

If great care is exercised in the first examinations, and the pupil is 
shown that his chances of bluffing are remote, the reactions will be 
pleasant. The pupil will come to report with a feeling of genuine 
pleasure. He enjoys the contest, for the first test with his teacher 
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showed him that he had to read carefully. He has been stimulated 
accordingly, and names and places are not hazy in his mind. Small 
groups will often gather to enjoy the fun, and if the onlookers have 
previously reported, there is probably a gain in having them near. 

To make the method clear some typical questions are here introduced. 
It must be distinctly understood that failure to answer one or two or 
even several questions is no proof that the student has not read the book, 
but failure to answer all of them is rather conclusive. 


Vanity Fair 


1. What relation was Bute Crawley to Rawdon? 
2. Who was Ribbons ? 
. Who broke his collar bone and what significance did it have? 


Ww 


4. One chapter is entitled ‘How to Live on Nothing a Year.” How do 
they do it ? 

5. Who brought about the marriage between Rawdon and Becky ? 

6. What scheme did Old Sedley have for regaining his wealth ? 

7. What caused the rupture between Amelia and her mother ? 
8. Who got Lord oteyne ’s jew els ? 
9. What did Lady Jane think of Rebecca ? 
10. What married man proposed to what married lady to elop 


The Virginian 
1. What took place at the cottonwoods ? 
2. Why did the Virginian go to the city ? 
3. What was the Virginian’s name ? 
. How far was Judge Henry’s ranch from town ? 


. Why did Molly leave Vermont ? 
7. Name three tricks which the Virginian played. 
8. Who was Ounces, Pounds ? 
9. Who or what was Dunbarton ? 
10. What does Grandmother Stark have to do with the story ? 


It will be noticed that these questions are not trivial nor are they 
of outstanding importance, but they are a test of whether the person 
knows the book under discussion. Any number of questions can be 
asked about names and places and characters. Occasionally it is a 
good plan to point out within rather narrow limits how the story develops 
and then ask the pupil to relate the events. The most fatal questions 
for superficial readers are those which are chosen from the fourth fifth 
of the book, for practically everyone will read the first part, and all will 
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glance at the last chapters, but many will skip the section preceding 
the end. 

An inexperienced teacher might hesitate to adopt this method, 
thinking it involves more work. It does require a rather thorough 
knowledge of the details of the books, and occasionally such tests become 
a sort of contest of wits between the teacher and the pupil. The lazy 
or superficial teacher who does not want to reread that book which he 
had in college had better not undertake it. However, for the teacher 
who is willing to read, it really lessens the task of outside readings by 
eliminating the written work. Two or three spirited moments settle 
most cases, and the work is done, unless the teacher wants to require 
additional notes for a permanent record, as required by some schools. 

To begin with, the teacher may restrict the reading to a certain 
book for each class. In case one teacher has all of the English work, 
this would necessitate his knowing four books by the end of the first 
grade period—surely not a hard task. But this is decidedly incon- 
venient for the pupils unless they are required to buy their outside 
reading books, for library copies are naturally limited; so it is really 
up to the teacher to know his list and to be ready for any pupil who 
wants to report on any book. The teacher should have a notebook 
filled with suggestive questions on each book, and this list will clarify 
and recall details which would otherwise grow dim. Eager pupils are 
often glad to make such a list and then to watch the progress of the 
one under examination. (This may violate some pedagogical principle, 
but it works, and I know of no ill results.) 

One other advantage of this method should be mentioned. It is a 
great help to the slow pupil, for honesty of effort is easily discovered 
and even though the pupil is not able to answer brilliantly, he can at 
least demonstrate beyond doubt that he has read the book. If the pupils 
are graded on the mere question of having read or not having read, this 
puts all on the same basis. 

This method of oral examination is a source of stimulation to the 
teacher, a sure check upon conscientious reading, and a time-saving 
plan for those who now suffer under reports and examinations. A 
thorough trial will convince most teachers of the soundness of the plan, 
and a little experience will teach them how to master many details 
which are not mentioned here. 

EpcAR B. WESLEY 

MAPLEWooD HicH ScHOooL 
MAPLEWOOD, MISSOURI 
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"TER READING CAMPAIGN 


1 +h nor citen wt ot : ” Be a 
the opportunities of the English teacher are 


his relation, it is somewhat startling 
] 


( 


4 | 
tO awaken 
} } 


dic 


+} 


calm and 
h 


of lethargy, a deadly apathy, has 


pervaded the classes that are supposed to accomplish such a variety of 
aims, and that all the ills released by Pandora seem to have descended 
upon them. 

A few years ago this was my experience. I was rud ikened 
to evidence that a ge il feeling of inertia and of lassitude had the 
members of my Eng] lasses in a deadly grip. As my acquaintance 
with the pupils was of very short duration, I felt rather quate 
to meet the situation, [ determined to discover if possible the real 
attitude of the individual pupils toward various phases of subject. 
Some very frank expré of opinion were obtained from the pupils, 
and, when their antipa ) reading and composition was n evident 
a crusade was immée e arted to eliminate this feeling of iste. 

The classes as gt ss decided that tl ey V yuld e1 i Better 
Reading Campaign,”’ which was, with much ceremony o pi of 
the class, planned for the first week in November. A cor ee was 
selected to make arrangements for a we to be devoted « ely to 
reading. After due deliberation and after many < is to 
where they would obtain materials, the program was arra 

Attractive poste vere made and displayed in the s l. These 
posters were in themselve means of promoting interé f of 
the pupils, in order to a e the enthusiasm of their read 
portions of various and from the ideas obtain later 
designs and drew illustrations 

Setter Reading Week arrived. The first day each py ught 
to class favorite and told briefly the story, giving easons 
for liking it. Books ranging from L. J. Meade’s and Zane Grey’s to 
Dickens’ and Scott’s were brought, but undoubtedly the Zane Gre 
type predominated. But interest was rampant, and as interest was the 
aim, all was well. As there was not time for every pupil give his 
contribution, some of the reports were given the following w 

The second day magazine stories were brought to class and sed 
in a similar fashion, and again enthusiasm ran high. 

The third day was devoted to poetry, and, as few in the had 
ever read many poems, the committee assumed the re ibility, 
‘hey read some poems, chiefly narrative, and also recited a few. 
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The fourth day was left in my charge, and I exerted all my ingenuity 
to find something to interest the devotees of Zane Grey. I decided to 
read portions of books, just enough to arouse the curiosity of the class. 
The following books were used for this purpose: 


Tom Sawyer—Whitewashing the fence. 

David Copperfield—David’s visit at Peggotty’s and his 
friendship with little Emily. 

Little Women—The death of Beth. 

The Promised Land—Mary Antin’s experiences in the 
American school. 


At the end of the hour the class was ready to admit that these books 
at least were interesting, and an immediate demand for these followed. 

The fifth day, the class was divided into groups, and each group 
was given a catalogue of books suitable for use in high school and a list 
of books contained in the school library. From these a list was made 
of books of various types that the pupils thought would be interesting. 
The committees from the different classes met the following week and 
formulated a list that could be used for the four grades in high school. 
The satisfaction of making their own lists resulted in a genuine desire 
to read, and there were no longer any pupils who said, “I have never 
read a book! I don’t like reading!”’ 


HELEN L. REETS 
BLOOMSBURG HiIGH SCHOOL 


BLOOMSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


EXPERIMENT IN VERSE 
The English Journal 


506 West 6oth Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
DEAR SIRs: 


My Senior class had been studying Lycidas just before America’s 
Unknown Soldier was brought home for burial. I asked that the mem- 
bers of the class write something, prose or verse, by way of tribute. I 
was surprised by the number who chose verse. Some of the efforts were 


‘ 


more or less bestrewn with “myrtles brown,” to be sure, and one student 


was obliged to make the Unknown food for “moles” to rhyme with 
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“souls”; yet every theme had something in it that showed the student 
reaching up for things worth having. I trust three of these to your tender 
mercies. 
Very truly yours, 
HELEN HEED 


PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 


‘ 


Space permits the publication of but one, the shortest and best, 


which follows: 
TO AN UNKNOWN SOLDIER 


How you fought for us, O dead! 
Not alone for us, your friends, 

But for the colors of your flag, 

The cause of right, the sacred trust, 
For these you bled. 


The tales of heroism thrilled 

Our hearts, stirred by your glorious death. 
But in the trenches you were glad; 

The dawning of that perfect day 


Your spirit filled. 


Scorn not our well-meant praise today, 
Vain, foolish, though it seem to you. 
The flowers we pile around your bier, 
The tears that dim our eyes, 


Our homage pay. 


And ever in the coming years 

Among the sordid things of life 

Our thoughts will turn to you as now. 
We'll breathe a prayer of gratitude, 


] ile , > 
nd smile through tears. 


PLEASANTVILLE HiGH SCHOOL 
PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 
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EDITORIAL 


No less a person than the chairman of the National Council’s 
Committee ‘on College English has recently raised the question 


whether we have not discussed methods so long that 
The Function 


' we should now relegate consideration of them to a 
of Conventions . 


minor place in our programs and give ourselves to 
the development of scholarship. The answer to his question is, 
without doubt, “No!” 

If the major problems of method were settled or if there were 
reasonable evidence that they never could be settled, the proposed 
change in our programs would be wise, but neither of these condi- 
tions exists. If anyone positively knew how to create taste and 
discrimination in reading, how to implant genuine love of poetry 
or drama, or how to develop reasonably sure habits of correct 
speech—just these, for instance—the National Council of Teachers 
of English and the numerous similar local associations might well 
refer the seeker for light to books on the teaching of English, to the 
correspondence courses of certain universities, or to the ubiquitous 
“summer sessions.” But no one does know. With matters of 
scholarship the case is quite otherwise. There are many who do 
know, and who are steadily engaged in teaching others. With 
their organized courses, their assigned readings, their longer con- 
tacts with their pupils, they disseminate learning much more 
successfully than conventions and even committee reports can 
ever do. The crumbs of knowledge of literature gathered at 
occasional meetings will never keep anyone’s artistic soul alive. 

The conclusion is that teachers’ conferences, like those of phy- 
sicians, should be places for the announcement of discoveries of 
new treatments, and for the proposal of new views on old situations. 
That sometimes teachers do listen to shallow expressions of personal 
opinion and dull repetitions of stale truisms is unfortunate. The 
remedy is to experiment more carefully and scientifically all the 
time and to make conventions forums for the presentation of 
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thoroughly tested procedures and the proposal of important new 
views of our responsibilities and opportunities. 
Not long ago an advocate of social methods in English composi- 


tion and a prominent exponent of ‘‘accuracy first,’ having a long 


Backsliding train ride together, fell into discussion of their sup- 
posedly diverse views. It turned out that the social- 
methods chap is not opposed to mechanics, or to drill, if the matter 
is properly motivated and conducted under proper conditions; and 
that the ‘‘accuracy”’ man has always assumed motivation of theme 
work as usual with all teachers. Not so far apart as both had 
supposed. 

But the most interesting feature in the conversation was inci- 
dental. The social enthusiast, in arguing for the necessity of 
emphasizing pupil purpose and natural conditions in drill, cited 
the case of an excellent teacher whom he had seen hold her high- 
school class for a whole period on a single exercise in one of the 
drill books which are becoming so popular now. Before he finished 
his description of the waste in that classroom he realized, and ad- 
mitted, that he himself had committed the same foolish blunder 
within the preceding week. Here lies the great danger of the 
“essentials’”’ movement. It is so easy for even the thoughtful 
and earnest teacher to fall into mechanical (and uneconomical) 
drill upon these items of form which have been declared absolutely 
necessary. Form we must have; drill we must have; but let us 
keep it within strict time limits and devise more effective pro 
cedures than we now have. 

For two generations at least it has been echoed without dispute 
that English teaching is unsatisfactory in its results; while for at 

__ least one generation all published reports and surveys 
Shall English that have touched the point even incidentally agree 


Hold Its Peace? ; ; f ; 
in showing that English teaching has th 


e heaviest 
load, the lowest unit cost, and the smallest average salary of all 
the subjects in the educational system. When this second layer 
of fact in conjunction with the first is brought to the attention of 
authorities and experts, and is not neglected or denied, the most 
judicial and considerate comment seems to be this: that, though 
the stated facts may be admitted, English cannot expect any more 
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money until it has demonstrated that it cannot reach the desired 
ends by simply discovering better methods. 

That this is a refusal to give English an even chance with other 
subjects is not the most serious aspect of the situation. The serious 
thing is that, rather than increase the educational coal supply, it 
elects to let English wait till somebody can find out how to sub- 
stitute as educational fuel solar or stellar energy for that of coal, 
or to prove that it cannot be done. No doubt this will come in time, 
but meanwhile English, the chief educational industry, with a 
smaller fuel supply than is accorded any other, is expected to go 
on with its insufficient and inadequate production. 

The same principle would elect not to provide sufficient actual 
heat for a school building, or sufficient gasoline for a motor car, but 


| can be discovered or 


proved impossible. If that verdict is to stand, tl 


to wait until some better and cheaper fue 
e chief penalty 
will not fall upon the teachers but upon the public that accepts the 
verdict. But does that verdict represent the public, and will it 
stand? Pos ibly it may if English holds its peace. As heretofore, 


English will continue to better its methods, and, presumably, to 


continue to freeze; but that it will hold its peace is not so certain. 











THE PRIZE COMPOSITION PROJECTS 


More than thirty teachers, from all sections of the United 
States, entered the English Journal’s first prize competition, 
announced in the October issue. The contest was repeated in 
November, but no prizes are offered this month. 

Decision among so many offerings was not easy, for the general 
quality was much higher than could be expected. The editor read 
all the manuscripts twice and many of them several times; then 
tested (and confirmed) his judgment by expert opinion. He there- 
fore feels reasonable confidence in the justice of the awards. 

First place goes to ‘‘American Hero Tales,” because: (1) it 
is suitable to several grades and to any locality, (2) it is not hack- 
neyed, (3) the means of launching it are definitely set forth, (4) 
it seems likely to arouse sufficient enthusiasm, (5) it does not involve 
loss of time in incidental activities of doubtful value, and (6) its 
subject-matter is in itself valuable. 

The ‘‘Appeal of Advertising” has the first four of these excel- 
lences in about equal degree, but of the other two it has less than 
“American Hero Tales.” So it is placed second. 

The other three papers printed here are awarded the three third 
prizes. “Friday before Christimas” has a very strong appeal, 
but the student initiative which launched it cannot be depended 
upon to appear when needed. The English Journal is glad, how- 
ever, to present one undertaking that grew out of giving children 
a chance. The outstanding merit of ‘‘What We [Have in Our 
Town” is the simple means used to fire an incombustible class. 
‘‘A Business English Project” might have been ranked first or 
second but for the indefiniteness with which its introduction and the 
actual compositions written are described. 


AMERICAN HERO TALES 

The undertaking: The telling of American hero tales, used with a ninth- 
grade class. 

Aims: To develop clearness of plan and interest in detail in narrative 
writing; to stimulate interest in suggested outside reading; to awaken patriotic 
ideals. 
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Method: The undertaking arose from discussion of The Lays of Ancient 
Rome. The first question was, What makes a hero? This was followed by, 
If you were a bard, what heroic story from American history would you choose 
to tell? Heroic deeds that belonged to our own vicinity were mentioned first— 
The Battle of Westport, and the Lewis and Clark expedition. One girl had had 
a grandfather at Gettysburg; another had heard Sergeant York’s story. The 
class decided the stories should be oral. The project was launched on Monday; 
the day of story-telling set for Friday. Class discussion for intervening days was 
concerned with plan and method for stories as suggested by the Lays and with 
fresh suggestions of readings and names. A high standard of excellence was 
set for these stories. The best story was chosen by the class to be retold as 
part of the Armistice-Day program. 

Suggested readings: Roosevelt and Lodge, Hero Tales from American His- 
tory; Tappan, American Hero Tales; Stevens, The Story of Our Navy; Brady, 
Revolutionary Fights; various stories of the Great War, various biographies. 

Eva McKInLtey WEST 
Sunset Hitt ScHOOL 
Kansas City, Missouri 


THE APPEAL OF ADVERTISING 


This composition project was used in a Junior class in the Appleton High 
School; however, it could very easily be used for class work in other grades. 

We had been studying business English, emphasizing in particular the 
business of learning to write. I brought to class a number of advertisements; 
some were unusual in color and original in their appeal, while others were 
stereotyped in content and unattractive in appearance. It took but a few 
minutes of discussion to arouse the interest of the pupils in the advertising 
problem. I then suggested that they bring to class the next day as many 
advertisements of a commercial product as they could find. Each pupil was 
to show the class his collection, comment, compare, choose the one he considered 
best, and defend his choice. 

The next assignment was as follows: the advertisements were to be put 
together in book form; the pupils were to write a theme, having “Imagination 
in Business” as their general topic and their advertisements as definite illustra- 
tions. The results were more than satisfactory, for the books were very attrac- 
tive and the themes showed signs of original thought and unusual preparation. 

OLGA ACHTENHAGEN 

APPLETON (WISCONSIN) HicH ScHOOL 


FRIDAY BEFORE CHRISTMAS 
Our Christmas program grew so naturally and obviously that it could hardly 
be called an assignment. Some students of initiative asked that the last day’s 
work be “something special.” Teacher promised to agree to any program which 
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worthily represented high school students. Class chairmen promptly 
committees. The program spontaneously became an International Christmas. 
To tell the story of the old-world celebrations as learned from fathers and grand- 


mothers became a challenge to both pride and sentiment. ym the homes 


came tender versions of folk holiday customs. Our best readers chose cuttings 
ng Dickens, Van Dyke, Wiggin, and 
as Maria, and Stille Nacht. A violinist 


sang sno The Jewish children, to be “‘iz 


such records 


ids and quaint 


and oral work were proudly given and enthusiastically received 
Club, hearing of our work, asked the loan of some of 
repeated their performance 
appreciative audience. Old world, immigrant 
met in Christmas good will. The bridge |! 


WHAT WE HAVE IN OUR TOWN 

The most interesting project that I found 1: 
English,” the freshman section selected for special drill. 
so unusually hard to appeal to that I hardly expected to get r 
desperation I read to them a letter from a Washington girl exté 
and school in the most conventional fashion. 
and the class went to work at once to prove to her how 1 
by not being born in Laramie. It was but a little w 
that it would take a composite letter to express the v 
The third assistant sub. to the second scrub team must tell 
state championship; we all learned something about the new 
man’s son; town history of course appealed to a pioneer’s grands 
class belle developed an unsuspected imagination in outlining the g 
future. When finished, the letter plea 
deal more work amplifying the various parts into a book, which, ' 


em so much that they 
from the mechanical drawing class, and its post-card 
This last—a series of essays on various phases of 


interests of each pupil 
which seems to me capable of wei 
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A BUSINESS-ENGLISH PROJECT 

Twenty-five high-school seniors, the greater numbering unusually mature 
boys, composed the business-English class. The ordinary type of classroom 
work did not satisfy their needs. In order to give them something of especial 
interest and appeal a project called ‘‘The Business Side of Our High School’’ 
was developed. Its aim was to arouse a sense of responsibility as citizens 
and future tax-payers through a knowledge of the school, and to develop skill 
in the use of English. The principal gave them access to the school records, 
and county officers furnished statistics. From these and other sources the 
pupils developed such topics as the following: the income of the school, the 
cost of education per student, heating and lighting problems, and library income 
and expenditure. The most interesting problem was computing the cost of 
failures in the English, the mathematics, and the commercial departments. 
Interest in school problems was quickened by the reports made to the class. 
Knowledge of the actual cost of failures to tax-payers had a good effect upon 
class grades. The importance of presenting facts and figures forcefully devel- 
oped interest in the use of English. They saw English not in a book but as a 
part of life. 

JOSEPHINE SUTHERLAND 
Lewis and CLARK HIGH SCHOOL 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


SONNET TO A SANDSTORM 


Blow on, wild winds, with all your strength and might; 
Sweep on with all your power o’er the land; 

By your fierce breath the vales and mountains fanned 
Stand dim and dusky in the mellowed light. 

You may enjoy the never ending flight 

And chasing o’er the mesa with the sand; 

You daring mischief plan on ev’ry hand 

And bring great trouble with a keen delight. 

You did not know today when you passed by 

You left destruction all along the way; 

You only meant to play a bit and go. 

By sunset everything did quiet lie 

And you passed on until another day; 


It was just a sandstorm in New Mexico. 
Howe ELLer’ 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MExIco 


t Teacher: Barbara E. Phillips 







































NEWS AND NOTES 


CONTESTS ON CITIZENSHIP SUBJECTS 


The American Bar Association through its committe on Citizenship 


is sponsoring a plan for the development in schools and colleges of higher 


ideals of civic responsibility by public discussions on problems of the 

Constitution of the United States and related topics. The plan is out 

lined in a pamphlet issued by the committee and is accessible to any who 
1: l\all 


will apply to R. E. L. Saner, Chairman, 1412 Magnolia Building, Dallas, 
Texas. 





A LIVELY SPEECH WEEK 


McKinley High School, St. Louis, prints a plan for Better Speech 
Week containing the following items: 

1. Preliminary: Four-minute speeches in English classes on named subjects 
2. Opening Day: Assembly in school auditorium 

a) Address by the superintendent 

b) Contest for selection of the best four-minute speaker of the school 
3. Daily exhibition of four years of composition 
4. Special issue of the weekly paper 
5. Four special programs 

a) A debate 

b) Essays, readings, an oration, quotations 

c) The Literary Society 

d) A Better English Play 


OUR OWN “WHO’S WHO” 


Arthur Hobson Quinn, professor of English, and formerly dean of the 
graduate school, University of Pennsylvania, is one of the leading authori- 
ties on the drama in America—and in America on the drama. He is the 
editor of Representative American Plays (1917) and Contemporary Amer- 
ican Plays (1923), as well as the author of numerous articles on the 
drama in leading magazines. His history of the American drama has 
just been issued. 

Allan Abbott, now associate professor of English in Teachers College, 
Columbia University, was formerly head of the English department 
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in the Horace Mann High School, New York. He gives some ordinary 
College courses, and specializes in the pedagogy of high-school English. 
Professor Abbott served as president of the National Council of Teachers 
of English in 1917, and is now chairman of its Committee on Scientific 
Investigation. The present paper is a report of progress in an investi- 
gation launched at the 1921 meeting of the Council (see English Journal, 
February, 1922). 

For some years Bertha Evans Ward has sent out from her workshop 
in Hughes High School, Cincinnati, vigorous statements of important 
original ideas. As head of her department and co-operating teacher 
with the teacher-training department of Cincinnati University she is 
compelled to keep on thinking. 

Mrs. T. G. Wesenberg, formerly Alice Bidwell, of Freeport, Illinois, 
High School, and Allegheny College, has contributed before to the 
English Journal and to the Bulletin of the Illinois Assoctation of Teachers 
of English. She writes short articles, but says a great deal. Mrs. 
Wesenberg is now assistant professor of English in Butler College, 
Indianapolis. 

Donald F. Bond is a Master of Arts of the University of Chicago 
and an instructor of English in Washington University, St. Louis. 

Kenneth W. Wright of the De Witt Clinton High School, is secretary- 
treasurer of the New York City Association of Teachers of English. 


THE PERIODICALS 


An Intimate Portrait of R. L. S. By Lloyd Osborne, his stepson, 
Scribner’s Magazine, November, 1923. Stevenson the man rather than 
the author is portrayed at intervals of about two years from the age of 
of twenty-six to thirty-two. Lovable and very boyish, he seems. Three 
succeeding articles will cover the remainder of his life. 

The High School Educational Section. The New Republic, November 
1923. A symposium of thirteen papers as follows: 

The High School in Evolution. Alexander Inglis. The enormous 
expansion in high-school attendance has brought in pupils from lower 


43 


and lower social and economic levels, and with them have come lower and 
lower levels of native capacity and acquired abilities. ‘The most pressing 
problem today is to adapt secondary education to this wider and wider 
range of pupils’ abilities. 

Seen Financially. Charles H. Judd. Three most important prob- 
lems from this angle are the relief of real property from the whole burden 
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of the increased cost of the high schools by the levying of an income 
tax; the elimination of waste; enlightenment of the American people 
as to the reasons for the great cost of the high school. 

Its Social Composition. George S. Counts. The high school is 
still an instrument of class education; it has not yet achieved the equali- 
zation of educational opportunity. 

Vocational Training. William Martin Proctor. Neither an adjunct 
nor a competitor to general training, vocational information and explora- 
tion must be an integral part of the education of every child. 

A Job for Teachers’ Organizations. Henry R. Linville. To find 
new leadership for the drifting schools in an industrial democracy devel- 
oped among the teachers themselves. 

What Is the Teacher’s Real Job? Lillian Herstein. In the hurly- 
burly of the school band, the socialized recitation, the cries for education 
in citizenship, in thrift, in safety first, in fire prevention, for public 
contacts of the teacher, and for ever larger and larger high schools, it 
is possible that cultural contact between pupil and organized subject- 
matter, between pupil and teacher, may disappear from the schedule. 


1 


Moral Discipline. H.S.T. Confront the student everywhere with 
“the organic necessity of ethical conduct,” and the high school will be 
fulfilling its function of developing moral discipline, at present in abey- 
ance. Punishments, the maintenance of impasssable limits to repetition of 
offenses, the setting up of genuine co-operative organizations of pupils 
and school officials will all play their part in the scheme, which will 
root out from the school loafing, lying, stealing, cheating, and personal 
vice, and establish genuine social education of the democratic type. 

The Parent and the Grade Adviser; Agnes M. Conklin. The school 
is from some points of view one of our least democratic institutions. 
Taxpayers and parents are indifferent to representation in its problems, 
and the school is indifferent or complacent in its attitude toward their 
indifference. Yet the parent is needed; and the machinery for free 
participation in the education of his child is provided. The “dean”’ 
or “grade adviser’ should be the medium through which the parent is 
kept in touch with his child’s school courses. 

The Rural High School. George A. Works. The view that the 
rural school should be a means of stemming the movement from country 
to city is based on a misconception and a fallacy: the application of the 


term “decline” to the condition of relatively smaller increase of popula- 
tion in the country; and the assumption that the disproportion between 


city and country population is an evil. 
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The Junwr High School. James M. Glass. A school of transition 
between elementary and secondary education. The point of view of 
the elementary school toward its pupils is em masse; that of the senior 
high school is the group; that of the junior high school is the individual. 
Its aim is individual justice and its method is guidance 

Junior College Movement. Leonard V. Koos. With the junior high 
school, a creation of the twentieth century. Not yet able to surpass 
or even to equal the Freshman and Sophomore years of the four-year 
colleges in respect of range of courses and equipment of the instructural 
staff, yet two comparable groups of two-year students from junior college 
and state university were found to have practically equivalent records, 

Some Foreign Schools. Carleton W. Washburne. A survey of three 
English schools for boys—Oundle, Glarisegg, Bedales—all leaders in 
the movement to connect the school with other life interests and to find 
the special needs and abilities of each pupil. 

What England is Thinking. R.H. Tawney. England is slowly but 
surely thinking unification of education and the code of health, leisure, 
scholarship, and civic training for the lower as for the higher schools. 
The sympathy of the Labor Party and the activity of teachers’ organiza- 
tions are newly won encouragements to the reformers. 

English for the Amateur Many Instead of the Expert Few. Earl 
Daniels. Educational Review, November, 1923. In required courses 
grammar as such should be dropped, emphasis should be put strongly 
upon interesting content and vividness of presentation rather than 
upon correctness of form, and contemporary literature should be taught 
first and principally. Grammar, the fine points of form, and the more 
remote literature (even Shakespeare) belong to the elective courses. 

Culture and Professionalism in Education. John Dewey School 
and Society, October 13, 1923. Are the things of the mind becoming 
so professionalized as to discourage learning for its own sake? Are the 
professional schools a menace to the humanities—to philosophy and 
history, the natural and social sciences? Not if the scientific spirit of 
inquiry and love of thinking is coming more and more into professional 
teaching, for this is the learning that will make most surely for liberal 
culture. 

The Dissociated School. Cornelia James Cannon. Atlantic Monthly, 
November, 1923. Exclusiveness—teligious, social, intellectual—is 
getting in deadly work upon the public school by the indirect but effective 
method of fostering schools of parochial and private types. The remedy 
is the taking over of the public school by the community as an extension 
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of the home. All the common resources of culture and training should be 
shared with the children—objects of art, opportunities of contact with 
great speakers, actors, musicians. Unless all are partners in the great 
venture of public education, public education will cease to be the soil in 
which democracy may grow. 

Music and Metrics: A Reconsideration. Morris W. Croll. Studies 
in Philology, October, 1923. The fancied opposition between new and 
old prosodic forms is due to a double confusion. Rhythm is not depend- 
ent upon the number of syllables, as Lanier plainly showed. Also the 
distinction between “rising” and “falling” (trochaic and iambic) move- 
ments is not real, is not a matter of rhythm at all. In fact, rising and 
falling movement, syllabic regularity, conflict between verse and prose 
stresses, etc., are all of the nature of resistants to rhythm which, unfet- 
tered, would tend to rush to a climax of energy and speed and so exhaust 
and dissipate itself. ‘They are, therefore, a type of rhetoric devices, con- 
servators of rhythm, and in a sense adjuncts to it. Rhythm itself has 
simple laws which may readily be studied when disentangled from these 
obscuring conceptions. 

Quietism and the Public School. William H. Stone. Educational 
Review, October, 1923. The public school is vestigial—a monument 
to the quietistic philosophy of life. Instead of releasing the pupil into 
life, it builds up walls around him. ‘Vocational procedure”’ has vainly 
tried to break down these walls, continuation schools are but a temporizing 
device. Until the public school takes its place with home, church, 
state, press, and stage, becomes a recognized member of the institutional 
family of society and with them learns the need and the technique of 
co-operation, its case is hopeless. 

The Fatal Extract. Martha Hale Shackford. Educational Review 
October, 1923. A revolt against books of “selections.”’ They are 
biblia-a-biblia, impotent to call up even the shadow of a living work of 
art, to train the taste, or inform the mind. They mislead, distort— 
and bore. Away with them! 

Supervised Study. Henry C. Morrison. The School Review, 
October, 1923. The first of a series of articles on the theory and practice 
of supervised study is carried on in the University High School of the 
University of Chicago. As a preliminary, five types of teaching and 
learning are distinguished, and a detailed account given of the procedure 
in the so-called science type. The study hour is substituted for both 
daily recitation and assigned daily preparation. Diagnosis of the work- 
ing habits of the students is a main feature of the teacher’s work. 
Types of unsuccess on the part of the teacher are also noted. 
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REVIEWS 


BUOYANT AMERICA! 


About the time in the history of American poetry that one heard 
of rhyme as an out-moded harmony; of free verse which showed the pat- 
tern of a new bondage; of imagists whose pictures were as far from reality 
as was Polonius’ reading of the clouds; there came a voice from Springfield, 
Illinois, which was neither new nor old. Vachel Lindsay, like all Ameri- 
cans of the good eighties and nineties, had thrilled to drum and fife, 
to march and movement, to historic stump speeches; he had a saturation 
of fundamental American things—cultured home, public school, college 
training, and unlike most of his contemporaries, an unashamed Christian 
bias. He sought art in schools and found it in himself, for he had 
absorbed ballad, refrain, epic, and all the world-old forms of poetry which 
he was to render anew in themes wholly his own, and for that reason 
wholly American. 

What is American and who are Americans will always be a jealous 
question “‘in a nation of one hundred fine, mob-hearted, lynching, relent- 
ing, repenting millions.” Vachel Lindsay’s Collected Poems is one 
authentic answer. Other poets are now making other answers, but 
this one is at once an appeal and a response. Who that has helped to 
make his town ‘‘one spreading wing of bunting” on rally days, who that 
recalls the crowds flocking to those rallies can resist this picture ? 

. . . for all Sangamon drove to the meeting— 
In silver-decked racing cart, 
Buggy, buckboard, carryall, 
Carriage, phaeton, whatever would haul, 
And silver-decked farm-wagons gritted, banged and rolled, 
With the new tale of Bryan by the iron tires told. 

The whole poem, “Bryan, Bryan, Bryan, Bryan,” proves forever 
that the America of Vachel Lindsay’s youth was no mean Spoon River 
nor petty Main Street, but enjoyed types of spectacle for which multi- 
tudes spent freely. The pity is that there was no chronicling artist 
to preserve those types of democratic beauty which made presidential 
campaigns an awakening time, especially to the young. This volume 

* Collected Poems. By Vachel Lindsay. New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. 
Pp. 390. 
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is full of the touches, pictures, sentiment of the America which is now 
motor, mechanical, noisy, agglomerate, but not wholly bereft of beauty. 
Here let us read often “A Gospel of Beauty” and believe and hope 
while we read that small towns may not always be ugly, and strengthen 
this further by poems such as “The Little Home Town.” Expand this 
again into state and pioneer history with the inalienable American 
theme, “In Praise of Johnny Appleseed,” and add to this ““The Santa 
Fé Trail,” and you have a special type of America up to date. 

This, however, is not the essential meaning of Vachel Lindsay. It 
lies in poems like “The Congo,” ‘‘The Booker Washington Trilogy,” 
“General William Booth Enters into Heaven,” which are a new version 
of the Whitman passion for the disfranchised. Whitman expressed all 
this in general inclusive lyric intonation and for that very reason undiffer- 
entiated. In giving the negro his origin and race power, as in ‘‘The 
Congo” Mr. Lindsay leads the negro himself to note and wonder. It is 
in the poems of this group that one tests his peculiar lyric gift. He may 
be right in saying no musical notation is needed for his poetry. It is 
itself a musical notation, but the music of the Midwest attuned not to 
lyre or organ, as is the Elizabethan and Miltonic and even the Tennyson- 
ian lyric, but to the vibration of instruments loud and leaping. They are 
insistently vocal even as they are richly interpretative of racial truth. 
“The Chinese Nightingale” must be read with this group either out of 
mind or in mind to prove that the poet has caught the secret of all fine 
conception of history—the humble explains the proud, the part explains 
the whole. 

To these extremes of idea and beauty, the local and the cosmic, must 
be added a third which I fear has come too late to America to be 
a real service in forming American mind to song, to play, to poetry. 
The dance and play songs of this volume should be made part of American 
childhood. American children get poetry too casually to absorb it as a 
spiritual possession. ‘There are finer poems of moon magic in Walter De 
LaMare’s Peacock Pie, but for the rhythm of game and dance and choral 
chant there is material in this volume for a genuine poetical experience 
for any American child. He should poetize his geography in such a poem 
he should romp to the words of “The Village 
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as “The Sante Fé Trail 
Improvement Parade’’; he should, in a word, have almost the whole of 
the inscriptional verses, as well as of “Incense and Praise.”’” America 
lacks neither poets nor poetry. How much are the children made aware 
of their heritage is for teachers to ask their consciences and their training. 


ELLEN FitzGERALD 
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BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


A Son at the Front. By Epira Wuarton. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, 1922. Pp. 426. $2.00. 

Acclaimed as a great novel, and deservedly so. It improves as it progresses. 
To be reviewed next month. 

My Garden of Memory. An Autobiography by Kate DoucLas WIcGIN. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. Pp. 465. $5.00. 

An elaborately illustrated and beautifully printed volume manifestly intended 
to be one of the season’s gift books. Mrs. Wiggin’s friends will care for it more 
perhaps than will the larger circle of adults whose delight has been in Penelope and 
her travels and the Cathedral Courtship. Mrs. Wiggin’s largest circle of all, the 
readers of Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, the Birds’ Carol, Golden Numbers, and the 
Posy Ring will not find their friend in this book even when they are old enough to 
seek her there. 

The Altar Steps. By Compton MACKENZIE. New York: George H. Doran 

Co., 1922. 

This is a novel after the heart of the elect in England, where its vogue is said to 
be greater than here; a book not polemic, but inviting polemics, treading boldly the 
ground of religious creed and religious experience; a momentous book, clearly creating 
a real character in struggle with a real and most disturbing world. Its appearance 
recalls Robert Elsmere and the hubbub aroused by it in the 80’s. Further than this 
the reader will hardly care to commit himself, casting a wary eye toward the promised 
sequel, The Parson’s Progress. 

Robin. By Frances Hopcson Burnett. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 

Co., 1922. Pp. 343. $2.00 net. 

The critics condemn Mrs. Burnett’s latest romance as “sentimental.” Two 
lovely young things madly in love from childhood, a proper but secret marriage of which 
all evidence is lacking, a baby, the hero’s reported death in action, the restoration of 
the morale of both through dreams which some of the characters think of occult origin, 
and the final happy reunion, seem to some reviewers too sweet to be genuine. The 
most interesting character is Lord Coombe, an old roué with a tender side (possible ?), 
whose heir the baby will be. 

Windows. A Comedy in Three Acts for Idealists and Others. By JoHN 

GALSWORTHY. 

Loyalties. ADrama. By Joun GAtswortuy. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, 1923. $1.00 each. 

Two more gentle reminders that there are more things in the human heart than 
Horatio’s philosophy knows of. The passion for escape is one of them. That 
passion is fulfilled for the girl-baby killer in Windows in one way, for the petted army 
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officer in Loyalties in another. But both get out while the others hold the bag. Mr. 
Galsworthy’s ‘‘comedies” are as heartbreaking as his dramas, but neither of these 
two plays is heart-drying, as is the Skin Game, for instance. 

The Magical Chance. By DAttas Lore SHarP. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Co., 1923. Pp. 232. $1.75. 

The magical chance is a chance of escape from the commonplace and the conven- 
tional by way of our perceptions of beauty in natureand humanity. A pleasant leisure- 
liness of style trails occasionally into a still pleasant verbosity. To many the most 
valuable essay of the eight contained in the volume will be the last—the story of a 
visit to Burroughs on his hill farm a few months before his death. 

Essays on English. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, 1921. Pp. 284. 

A collection of seemingly casual discussions which taken together bulk as a sane, 
for 


S¢ 


liberal, at once enormously documented, and most readable statement of the « 





ase 
American English. With a twinkle in his eye, Professor Matthews spreads before 


purist and pedant the multifarious sources of its strength—dialect, newspaper English, 
“the advertiser’s artful aid,” the lingo of immigrants from every country under the 
sun. But such heterogeneity does not presage decay; ‘‘so long as the people is sturdy 
and resolute, so long as it holds its own in the rivalry of the nations, its language will 
be the fit instrument of its will.” The concluding essay presents English and French 
as the two possible world-languages of the future. 
New Letters to Lady Colvin. By RopBert Louis STEVENSON. Scribner’s, 
June, July, August, 1923. 
During three stormy, troubled years of his life, between the ages of 





three and twenty-six, Stevenson wrote unrestrainedly to Lady Colvin the in 
details of his life—his half-formed plans, his ambitions, and his unhappiness due to 
ill health and religious disagreements with his father. He felt that none understood 
him better than did the Colvins, and, sure of their sympathy, he wrote from his heart. 
His emotional instability and his many uncertainties show that his character was yet 
unformed. And we can see that he was just beginning to realize his genius. The 
letters are affectionate, temperamental, whimsical, and charmingly written, with the 
unmistakable Stevenson touch. 
The Psychology of Reading and Spelling. By ArtTHuR I. Gates. Published 

by Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1922. 

An investigation conducted for the most part in the Scarborough School, Scar- 
ils of Grades III to VIII inclusive, with the special pur- 
pose of discovering causes of disability in reading and spelling. The results showed 


borough, New York, with puy 
substantial correlation between reading ability and ability to read proof and to detect 
small differences in the form of words. The common element in these abilities was 
found to be the ability to perceive clearly the significant details of words. Spelling 
by syllables received support from these findings; certain common forms of phonetic 
analysis and word by word were discountenanced. The immense number of elements 
entering into the function of both reading and spelling was demonstrated. 
Poems of Heroism in American Life. Edited by JoHN R. Howarp. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1922. Pp. 353. 
It is chiefly the national political and military life which is reflected by this set of 
selections. Titles of the parts are: “The New Continent,” “Revolution,” “The 
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’ 


More Perfect Union,” ‘Secession or Union Preserved,” ‘“‘The Growth of Empire, 
and “The World War.” Many pieces of slight poetic merit are included, but as 
parallel reading for United States history the book should give high-school youngsters 
a patriotic thrill. 
Old English Poetry. Translations with alliterative verse, with introductions 
and notes by J. DuNCAN SpaEtH. Princeton University Press, 1922. 
Pp. 208. 
Contains selections from heroic and biblical epic material, saints’ legends, religious 
and secular lyric, charms, riddles, gnomic verses, and historic war poetry. 


English Analysis and Exposition. By Luctus Hupson Hott and ALEXANDER 
WHEELER CuILtonN. New York: Harper & Bros., 1923. Pp. 327. 
A book frankly synthetic in arrangement, beginning with parts of speech and 

passing through phrase and clause and sentence into a treatment of expository prose. 


I 


Chis treatment 


in opens with consideration of diction, then sentences, paragraphs, 
wholes. Incidentally, the treatment of the sentence is wholly from the grammatical 


point of view Part III is given over to exercises. 


Textbook on Parliamentary Law. By Atta B. HALL and ALICE FLEENOR 
SturGcis. With an Introduction by Epwin Dvusois SHURTER. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 263. 


Modern Methods and the Elementary Curriculum. By CLAUDE A. PHILLIPS 

New York: The Century Co., 1923. Pp. 389. $2.00. 

Intended for normal schools and those teachers in service who lack special training 
or who have not kept up with educational progress made through many investigations. 
A simple treatment, and a middle-of-the-road attitude toward the new and the old in 
both subject-matter and methods of teaching. 


The New Rational Typewriting. By Rupert P. SORELLE. New York: The 
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Gregg Publishing Co., 1923. Pp. 151. $1.20. 


A Reference Guide to Edmund Spenser. By Frepreric I. Carpenter. Chicago: 


University of Chicago Press, 1923. Pp. 333. $3.50. 

An enlargement and elaboration of the Outline Guide to Spenser by the author, 
now out of print. An invaluable book for the special student. 

Selections from the Poems of Tennyson with Parts of ‘The Idylls of the King.” 
Edited, with an Introduction by Myra REyNotps. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1923. Pp. 427. 

A carefully balanced little anthology, well designed to show the range of the poet’s 
power and charm. 

Selected English Letters. Edited by JoHN WisHART. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1923. Pp. 192. 

A not particularly arresting collection, considering the mines from which it is 
drawn. 


Ballads and Ballad Poems. Selected and edited by Guy N. Pocock. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1923. Pp. 192. 
Of the “King’s Treasuries of Literature.” 
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How We Are Clothed. A Geographical Reader. By James FRANKLIN 
CHAMBERLAIN. New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 189, 

One of the ‘Home and World Series” for elementary-school children. 


Nature Secrets. By Mary D. CHAMBERS. Boston: Atlantic Mopé#hly Press, 
1923. Pp. 155. 

A book for younger children of the elementary school. 

The Modern Speller. Revised Edition. Books I and II. By Kate VAN 
WAGENEN. New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 134 and 216. 

A text for the grades from the second to the eighth year. 

Spenser. Selections, with Essays by Haziirt, CoLeRmInGE, and Le1cH Hunt. 
With an Introduction by W. Renwick. New York: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch. Pp. 208. $1.20. 

The History of the American People. Revised Edition. By CnHarires A. 
BEARD and WILLIAM C, BaGLey. New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. 
»p. 708. 

Essays—English and American. Edited, with an Introduction by RaAymMonpD 


MACDONALD ALDEN. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1923. Pp. 457. 
Fielding Selections. With Essays by Hazuitt, Scott, THACKERAY. With an 
Introduction and Notes by LEONARD RicE-OxLEy. New York: Oxford 

University Press, American Branch. Pp. 176. $1.20. 

Cobbett Selections with Hazlitt’s Essay and Other Critical Estimates. With an 
Introduction and Notes by A. M. D. Hughes. New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch. Pp. 176. $1.20. 

Essays of Elia. Edited, with an Introduction by Grorce W. BENEDICT. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1923. Pp. 339. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Ottver GotpsmitH. Edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE. Illustrated by C. E. Brook. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1923. Pp. 250. $0.76. 

A Middle English Reader. New and Revised Edition. By O. F. Emerson. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 478. 

High School English—Composition, Rhetoric, Literature. By ALFRED ALLAN 
Kern and Stuart Grayson Nose. Dallas, Texas. The Southern 
Publishing Co., 1923. Pp. 592. 

Seven composition chapters alternate with six on literature—or rather of litera- 
ture, for they are composed chiefly of selections, with notes and questions. Authors: 
Poe, Macaulay, Webster and Washington, Tennyson, Shakespeare. 

The Art of Debate. By WARREN CHOATE SHAW. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 
1922. Pp. 461. 

The author of this college manual feels that his unique chapters are those on 
‘Surveying the Proof” and “Strategy.” 
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